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SYNOPSIS : 
ife, whom he has not seen for five years. 
eve he left her. 


wers produce some trouble for Mitch on thé way. 


Henry Mitch, deciding to retive from a seafaring life, 
He starts to walk from the sea to Ringford, the village 


He carries with him a parrot as a peace-offering, whose lively conversational 


determines to find his 


In one of his adventures he learns that con- 


siderable loot lies hidden in the vicinity of Ringford. He has no certain knowledge of its exact 


locality, but that it is concealed in one of three places. 


Mitch, on his journey, has become friendly 


with Boler Mitey, and together they are bent on discovering the treasure. 


CHAPTER IV. 


EITHER of the loot_hunters 
being professional criminals, 


they. entered Ringford with 
a slightly furtive air and 


an undecided gait. Mr. Mitch’s pro- 
gress, indeed, might have been called, 
in perfect truth, an undisguised slink. 

They passed down the long, strag- 
gling main—and only—street of the 
village in silence until there shouldered 
out of the shadows before them the 
square bulk of the Wesleyan Chapel. 
Instinctively they stopped, staring 
at it. Their eyes moved simul- 
taneously as the same thought struck 
tl nem. 

“Funny sort of place to bury silver 
in,” they. whispered, to‘ each other, 
and grinned in the dark. 
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,’ added Boler with 
they. moved 


“* *Owever: 
a meaning sigh, as 
along. 

“There ain’t much _ silver—nor 
copper neither—goes in there as iver 
comes out—leastways, to the people 
what puts it in the dish on Sundays. 
She used to make me go there twice 
a Sunday—lumme ! ” said Mr. Mitch, 
wanly. 

Boler deftly humped his shoulders 
without taking his hands from his 
pockets. 

“IT ken mention some silver what’s 
comin’ out of it thunderin’ soon—if 
it was ever there,” he said in a hard 
voice. 

Down the street a fan of cheerful 
yellow light stretched across the 
road from an open doorway, and a 
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sound of laughter came up to the 
way farers. 

“That’s the Westley Inn,”’.drolled 
Mr. Mitch, swallowing. Boler rat- 
tled a few coppers in his pocket. 

** Good,” said he, “ come on. We'll 
’ave a look at it. Seems a niceish 
place from ’ere.” 

They entered the Inn, Mr. Mitch 
with an unnecessarily defiant air, and 
ordered beer, and bread and cheese. 
The landlord— 
he was new to 
Henry— served 
them, favoured 
them with a 
searching look, 
tested the shil- 
ling Mr. Mitch 
put down, and, 
apparently only 
half _ satisfied, 
thanked them 
perfunctorily 
and went on 
with the con- 
versation with 
the other cus- 
tomers where 
he had left off. 

The comrades 
bore their food 
' to a corner and 
ate in silence, 
listening. Evi- 
dently the com- 
pany was dis- 
cussing some- 
one of the vil- 
lage. 

** Yes,”’ said a wizened man in the 
corner (the reader will be spared the 
real Hampshire dialect), “she’s a 
terror! You can say one thing or 
you can say t’other thing, but when 
all’s said, she’s a ’oly terror!” 

Every man in that stolid company 
nodded solemnly. 

**T don’t care ’0o ears me say so!” 
said the wizened man, aggressively. 


‘**THAT’S WESTLYN,’ SAID MITCH, ‘WHAT AN ’OUSE! IF IT IS 
BURIED THERE ——?’’’ 
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Mr. Mitch had pricked up his ears 
when he heard the tense summing-up 
of some woman unknown, to which 
the shrunken one had given utterance. 

A burly man in a corner that was 
much too small for him, spoke with 
a remote resemblance to an ox 
chewing the cud. 

“But she’s worth two thousand 
pound! And two thousand pound 


is a lot o’ money!” 


“A powerful 
lot!” the mur- 
mur ran round 
the circle, led 
by the landlord 
—a strong- 
faced man with 
the appearance 
of a prize- 
fighter. 

“Hee ! hee!” 

| went an old, a 
Hi]! very old man, 
who sat in a 

high - backed 
chair holding 
his hands out 
. to the fireless 
| grate from 
sheer force of 
habit. ‘“‘Idan- 
gled of ’er on me 
knee! Thirty- 
five year ago | 
dangled of ’er 
on me _ knee! 

Well, well, to 

think of Sarah 

"Opley bein’ 
thousand pound of 











left 
money 
Boler Mitey turned instinctively 
to Mr. Mitch. But he was too late. 
Judging by the manner in which he 
was choking and strangling, that 
individual had swallowed a newly- 
bitten mouthful very much “the 
wrong way.” His “remarkable 
cheerful” eyes were bulging out of 


two 
! ” 
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his head, and his face was of a deep 
terra-cotta tint. 

‘“‘*Rar that ?”’ breathed Boler, like 
a drowning man clutching at wet 
sand. 

Mitch nodded lamentably. 

“ Gorlumme ! ” he said faintly, and 
coughed, and coughed, and coughed. 

Boler hastily ordered another pot 
of ale, to distract,as much as lay in 
his power, the attention that the 
breathless Mitch was drawing upon 
them. Gradually the coughing sub- 
sided, and the comrades went silently 
on with their feeding, their ears 
spread, as it were like mainsails, to 
catch the littlest remark concerning 
the amazing inheritance of Sarah 
Hopley. For Sarah was Arthur Hop- 
ley’s, that is Mr. Henry Mitch’s, wife. 

““W’y, she wos once a liddle bit 
of a thing,” this was the very old 
man, in accents of the utmost sur- 
prise, “a liddle bit of a slip of a 
thing. And now she’s worth two 
thousan’ poun’—a liddle bit of a 
thing like she wos.” 

‘““ Wonder wot pore Arthur would 
say if ’°e knowed about it,” said the 
burly man. 

“Arthur ’Opley wot deserted ’er ? 
Oh, ’e’d be ’ome agin as quick as the 
next train ’ud carry ’im from wherever 
"e wos when ’e ’eard the news!” 
said the wizened one sourly—he who 
had spoken first after the silver- 
seekers’ entry. 

No, ’e wouldn't, neither !” 

Even Boler found it difficult to 
recognise the angry voice that lashed 
out across the bar. Everybody 
turned and stared helplessly at Mr. 
Mitch, who had spoken. 

“No, ’e wouldn’t ’ave took no 
train back fer no two thousand 
pound! °’E was not that sort of 
man, not Arthur ’Opley wasn’t!” 
said Henry, savagely. Nobody 
seemed inclined to answer. They 
only stared more helplessly than 
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ever—until at last the hard-faced 
landlord said, drily. 

“Why not ?” 

Henry hesitated for a second only. 

“Why not! ’Cos’e’s dead / There 
ain’t no Arthur ’Opley now—’e’s 
dead! That’s why not! ’E’s 
drowned and under water, that’s 
where ’e is. ’E was a mate of mine, 
and ’e went overboard in S’int 
George’s Channel, and there ’e lies 
to this day. “Im! ’E! ’e wouldn’t 
come back spongin’ on no woman, 
’e wouldn’t, not if ’e was alive——”’ 
Here the rocket-like flight of fancy 
failed him, and he ended haltingly. 
**°E was content with wot ’e earned, 
and ’e was—all right !”’ 

The burly man in the corner 
growled in a friendly fashion. 

“ Right—that’s right. ’Opley wos 
all right if she ’ad let ’im alone. I 
can’t seem to see *im spongin’ on no 
woman, some’ow. And so _ ’e’s 
drowned, is ’e, Mister? ’Ow wos ’e 
drowned ? ” 

*“* Fell overboard,” said Mr. Mitch, 
suddenly cautious. “‘ We flung ’im 
a life-belt—but we was too late. 
°E’d sunk for the last time. We was 
all very much surprised at ‘im. It 
was rainin’ at the time, I kin mind.” 
Henry was growing warm and ner- 
vous, and something in his eye warned 
Boler that the little man was getting 
out of his depth. So the self-pos- 
sessed and blasé Mitey rose, with a 
vague apology to the company. 

“Sorry, gentlemen—me and my 
mate must be movin’. ’Ope to see 
you some other time.” He slouched 
to the door, Mr. Mitch at his heels. 

“ Good-night, gentlemen ! ” 

Before the company had time to 
protest or to offer bribes inthe shape 
of further refreshment, another cus- 
tomer arrived. This was a keen- 
eyed, lean-faced, youngish man, wear- 
ing breeches and gaiters. He looked 
intently at Mr. Mitch as he entered— 
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or was it Mitch’s imagination? He 
seemed to be popular, to judge by 
the chorus of “’D evenin’s”” which 
greeted him, and under cover of 
which the silver-seekers vanished un- 
ostentatiously round the doorpost. 

“‘That’s one of the sharpest chaps 
in Ringford,” whispered Mitch feebly, 
as they moved off down the street. 
He passed the end of his coat-sleeves 
across his perspiring brow. ‘“‘ Name 
o’ Riley—Perry Riley—kind of a 
hoss-dealer. Lumme, Boler, I 
thought ’e knew me!” 

“Well, as long as ’e don’t know 
what we're after, it don’t much 
matter,” said Mr. Mitey. “ You’re 
dead! I don’t s’pose ’e did, though. 


Where we goin’ to sleep to-night ? 
You ought to know a good bam 
somewhere.” 

Henry grinned, cheerful enough 


now that he was relieved of the 
necessity of swiftly inventing facts 
concerning his own _ unfortunate 
death. 

“I know the very place,” he 

replied, gaily. “Come along with 
me.” ; 
They turned off into a dark lane, 
half-avenued with big, rocking elms 
and stepped out briskly, neither 
noticing a figure that followed them 
on tiptoe some distance behind. 
They proceeded in silence for about 
five hundred yards, and then, as they 
turned slightly to the right, clearing 
the corner of a plantation of young 
firs, there’swung into sight _a huge 
house that, was built upon a little 
hill a furlong away from the road. 
It blazed with lights, and might have 
been a hydropathic establishment or 
a big golfing hotel at the hour when 
people are dressing for dinner. 

“That’s Westlynn!” said Mr. 
Mitch, at Boler’s elbow. ‘“ What an 
*ouse!”’ with an awed chuckle. “If 
it is buried there 5 

A hound began to bay deeply some- 
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where at the back of the big house, 
and he was joined by others, It came 
down to the ragged pair as they stood 
watching, and it sounded ominous 
and menacing, and hinted of peril 
and dangerous things. 

“Thems “is ’ounds. Great Danes 
—’arlequin Great Danes, they calls 
"em. Td almost forgot ’em. ’E 
keeps a lot of ’ounds. . . ’Ark to 
>em—Gorlumme, Boler, ’ark to’em!”’ 
twittered Mitch. “If it ¢s buried 
there——”’ 

Boler looked over his shoulder, 
his hands in his pockets, as ever. 

“Tf it was buried in ’ell, I’d ’ave 
a cut at it,” he said, roughly, for the 
deep notes of the hounds had vibrated 
his heart strings. And, indeed, the 
man must not be troubled with any 
sort of nerves who can stand with an 
ill conscience in eerie moonlight under 
ghostly whispering trees, and listen 
unthrilled to a chorus of great, 
powerful, deep-chested dogs. Par- 
ticularly if those same dogs are 
guarding a place upon which he has 
designs. 

Mitch thought of the man who had 
hinted that Arthur Hopley would 
have sponged upon his wife, and his 
hand closed upon Boler’s arms. 

“Me, too!” he said in a starved 
whisper, his face showing white. 
“Me, too!” 

They moved on again, and pre- 
sently they came to a coach drive, 
shut in on both sides by thick, dark 
rhododendron hedges, and barred by 
a huge iron gate, expensively wrought 
in a curious pattern, Here they 
stopped again, staring up the gravelled 
moonlit drive, the clamour of the 
disturbed hounds in their ears. 

“* S’posin’ we go up it a liddle way,” 
suggested Boler, “and ’ave a look 
round ! ” 

Mr. Mitch did not hesitate. 

“Tf it'll do any good. Seems to 
me——"” 
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‘¢*"® WOULDNT IF ’E WAS ALIVE,’” 


He stopped swiftly, for a man came 
leisurely round a corner of the drive 
smoking a cigar. At his heels padded 
two huge, loose-limbed dogs. Boler 
made as though to move on down 
the lane, but his comrade stopped 
him with a whisper. 

“Don’t ’urry,” he said, “or the 
dogs’ll start for us, mebbe !” 

They waited while the man ap- 
proached. He touched a button in 
one of the big gate pillars, and the 
gates swung silently back, evidently 
‘lectrically manipulated. 

He looked keenly at the two white- 
faced, ill-fed watchers and stopped, 
rolling his cigar into a corner of his 
mouth, and his dappled attendants 
came softly up to the two, sniffing 
at them. 

“What are you doing here, eh ?” 
said the man, sharply. His voice 
was harsh and brutal, and “went 
badly with the superbly cut dress 
suit and the hot flame of a magnificent 
diamond in his shirt front. 


Mr. Mitch spread out his hands in 
a nervous, deprecatory gesture. 

* Nothin’, sir!” he said hastily. 

Boler’s eyes glittered a little. 

*“* We was wonderin’ whether it was 
any good our goin’ up to the ’ouse 
and askin’ for somethin’ worth ’avin’,”’ 
he said deliberately. “Not  tup- 
pence—but five shillin’s. Somethin’. 
a man can feel it’s worth while takin’ 
out of ’is pocket and lookin’ at.” 

The man—he was ruggedly hand- 
some, in the bearded style, and 
looked tremendously powerful— 
laughed drily. 

*You’ve got a devil of a cheek,” 
he said. ‘“ You'd be afraid of the 
dogs.” 

Boler shook his head, stubbornly. 

“A ’ungry man is more afraid of 
’is own ’unger than any man’s 
dogs,” said he. The man laughed 
again and spoke to one of the dogs. 

* Look at him, Jane.” 

Jane, a wonderful harlequin Great 
Dane, stiffened before Boler, and 
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looked steadily up into his eyes. 
But Boler stared back not less 
steadily. The haggard beast growled 
in her throat—it vibrated queerly 
through the moonlight—and . Boler 
whitened a little. But he stood~his 
ground, and Mr. Mitch looked on 
nervously. Then the man—he. was 
Burton Crail, the millionaire of whom 
Canary Wing had spoken—laughed 
for the third time. 

“You've got nerve, tramp,” he 
said, “or else you’re crazy. Man, 
she would tear you if I whispered one 
word! Hungry, are you? Here, 
then—give your pal what you reckon 
he’s worth—and, say, don’t let me 
catch you hanging round here again. 
Understand what I mean?” 

He handed a half-sovereign, with 
no grace nor kindliness nor sympathy, 
and strolled away. The silver-seekers 
looked after him, strangely. 

“ That’s the ’ardest man I’ve iver 
seen in me life,” said Boler. ‘“‘ That’s 
the sort of man that niver dies a 
natural death. Mitchy, ’e’s danger- 
ous—even ’is play is dangerous, and 
*Eaven help any man ’e wants to ’arm. 
Mate, I’m afraid of ’im, and that’s 
the truth, and I ain’t ashamed of it. 
Any man might be afraid of ‘im 
and not be ashamed. I done that 


becos I thought ’e might send us 
along to the servants ’all and ’ave 


I thought we might ’ave 
a glimpse roun’. But ’e ain’t that 
sort—’e don’t think for people. ’E’s 
the sort that ses, ‘’Ere’s ’alf-a-quid— 
go to the devil for all I care!’ ” 

“ But s’posin’ the silver’s buried 
in ’is ’ouse ?” said Mitch joylessly. 
“What then ?” 

** Oh, then we’ve got to get it out,” 
answered Boler, and they shambled 
on down the lane. 

A quarter later they were sprawling 
comfortably in the straw which half- 
filled the barn of one George Collins, 
farmer, who would probably have 


some grub. 
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fainted could he have seen the airy 
carelessness with which they puffed 
steadily at their pipes. 

“And now,” said Boler, yawning 
comfortably, “‘and now let’s map 
things out.” 

Then a figure—slimly built, wear- 
ing riding breeches—spoke drily from 
where he stood in the doorway, black 
against the moonlight in the empty 
cattle yard outside. 

“Good evening, Arthur—Arthur 
Hopley! How are you? Glad to 
see you're back again—safe and 
sound. You haven’t forgotten me, 
surely—you haven’t forgotten Perry 
Riley !” 

“What did I say ?” groaned Mr. 
Mitch. “ What did I tel] you?” 


CHAPTER V. 

Perry advanced easily into the 

barn, extending his hand to Mr. 

fitch with the utmost friendliness. 
The long-lost one glanced furtively 
at their visitor and suffered his own 
nerveless hand to be shaken at some 
length. 

“Well, this is a very pleasant sur- 
prise, Arthur!” said Perry, in a 
pleased voice. ‘ Why, they told me 
back at the ‘ Westley Inn’ that you 
were dead—been drowned or some- 
thing or other. I'd hardly got inside 
before they began to tell me about it. 
But I thought to myself, ‘ Arthur 
Hopley drowned in St. George’s 
Channel! Not he. If that wasn’t 
Arthur himself that I saw going out 
with a friend of his, you can call me 
no judge of a horse!’ And so I 
followed you and here you are. Well, 
how are you, old man? Only the 
other day I was talking to your poor 
wife about you.” 

Mitch moved his hands feebly. 

“°Ow is she?” he said, without 
interest. 

“Oh, pretty well—pretty well. 
She pined a little bit when you went 
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away, but she bore up all right other- 
wise. She seemed as much annoyed 
about you going as anything else. 
But she'll settle down now, all right. 
You'll come as a sort of surprise- 
packet to her, I expect.” 

There was a strained silence for a 
fewmoments. Then Mr. Mitch pulled 
himself together. 

‘Well, Perry,” he said, “I don’t 
know as I want to surprise ’er—to 
tell the truth. She wasn’t never 
very fond of bein’ surprised. 

“Oh, Pll break it gently to her, 
old man,” volunteered Mr. Riley, 
taking a seat on a _ bundle of 
straw. “You leave it to me—Il’ll 
see that it doesn’t come to her as a 
shock.” 

Mitch grinned wryly. 

“It’s kind of you, Perry, to be so 
thoughtful for me, and I ain’t the 
man to fergitit. But this is a delekit 
family sort of matter, and I’d sooner 
"tend to it in me own fashion.” 

“You don’t want me to tell her, 
then ?”? Mr. Riley seemed surprised. 

“No, I don’t, and that’s a fact!” 

“Oh, all right. As you - like, 
Arthur.” There was another silence. 

Perry it was who broke it this 
time. 

““She’s just come into two thou- 
sand pound!” he said, casually. 
But Mr. Mitch was prepared for it, 
and exhibited no astonishment. 

“Oh, ’as she?” he commented, 
indifferently. “‘ Lot o’ money.” 

“What!” Perry was astonished 
now. 

“Lot o’ money.” Mitchy actually. 
yawned. The horsedealer looked at 
Mitch and then at Boler, who was 
apparently too uninterested to make 
a comment, then at the moonlit yard 
outside, and finally turned his amazed 
stare back to Mitch. 

“Well, this takes it!” he said, 
almost reverently. “I tell you she— 
your missis—has had two thousand 


pound left her—quids—jimmy o’gob- 
lins—thick’uns! Two thousand!” 

He waited for it to sink in. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Mitch, with superb 
carelessness. “Gota match?” Perry 
Riley handed over his matches, dully. 

“ Haven’t you got anything better 
to say than, ‘Oh! got a match ?’ 
It’s a fortune,”’ he cried. 

** She’s welcome to it, for all I care. 
Made much difference to ’er ? Swelled 
’er ’ead up at all?” 

“* Swelled her head up!” said Mr. 
Riley, with sudden bitterness. “‘ Well, 
if it goes on swelling much more it’ll 
want two parishes the size of Ringford 
to hold it. And she was bad enough 
before.” 

Mr. Mitch looked curiously at 
Perry. 

“Well, if she’s got a position to 
keep up——” he said vaguely. Thenhe 
grinned with heart-winning frankness. 

“Lumme, Perry, she must be a 
terror. And you wants to tell ’er 
I’m come back. Well, look ’ere, I 
don’t want ’er to know. She thinks 
I’m dead—or she soon will—and she’s 
very well provided for. Let me be 
dead. On’y you knows I ain’t, and 
I never done you no ’arm. I don’t 
want ’er two thousand—none of it— 
not a ha’p’ny. I shall only be in the 
villidge a liddle while, and then I 
shall sling off out of it, and nobody 
"ll be any the wiser. There’s no call 
to tell *er—it wouldn’t be no favour 
to ’er to go and say, ‘ Gorlumme, wot 
d’yer think’s ’appened? Arthur’s 
come back with a man name 0’ Mitey, 
and there they be, the pair of ’em, 
a-roostin’ in the straw up in old 
Collins’s barn!’ It wouldn’t do you 
no good and it’d do me ’arm.” 

“T don’t know, though,” demurred 
Mr. Riley. “I don’t know so much 
about that. I’ve got special reasons 
for doing Mrs. Hopley a good turn. 
Special and private.” He glanced at 
Boler. 
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“Oh, he’s my partner. Don’t mind 
about ’im,” said Mitch, feverishly. 
““What’s yer reasons? I thought 
you wos after somethin’ when you 
come in ’ere. What you after, now?” 

“Your niece—Katie,” said Perry, 
coolly. Mr. Mitch opened his eyes. 

“What! A liddle, long-legged bit 
of a girl like °er—’air down ’er back ? ” 

The horsedealer frowned. 

“'You’ve been away from home for 
three years, old man, and it hasn’t 
improved your way of speaking. 
Katie is three years older than when 
you saw her last, and, you take it 
from me, she’s grown into the 
smartest and best-looking girl in 
Ringford! Yes, yourniece. Arthur,” 
went on Mr. Riley, with slightly 
fatuous solemnity; “you mark my 
words, the man who gets her gets the 
best girl in the world bar none. As 
dainty and neat and haughty—where 
on earth she got her ways and man- 
ners [ can’t think.” 

“She got ’em from them as ’ad 
charge of ’er bringin’ up, I s’pose,” 
said Mitch, stiffly. 

“Well, wherever she got ’em, I 
want to marry her.” 

“Why don’t you, then?” asked 
Mitch. 

“Why? Your missis {won't let 
her, that’s why!” said Perry, im- 
patiently. “ And it seems to me that 
if I could restore her husband to her 
she might come round.” Mitchy 
jumped up and put his hand on 
Perry’s arm. 

“Don’t you go and do nothin’ of 
the sort, Perry. You'll ruin your 
chances if you do that!” he said 
earnestly. 

“How?” queried the puzzled 
Perry. 

“IT dunno jest exactly how. It’s 
a kind of instinct I’ve got,” explained 
Mitch, weakly. “I’m sure of it.” 
*“His love must have dulled his 
natural sharpness, for Mr. Riley 
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allowed the explanation to pass. A 
man in love you may lead on a cobweb, 
if you make him nervous about his 
chances, 

“Why do Sarah object to ye, 
Perry ?”’ continued Mitch. 

* Oh, Idon’t know. Because I was 
fool enough to stick up for you a year 
or two ago when she was runniig 
you down. I got in an answer or 
two that made her look small. She'd 
been coming it rather strong about 
you and it didn’t seem quite square 
to you, somehow. It was at a party. 
And she hates the sight of me.” 

““’Ow about Katie?” 

** Oh, well, she doesn’t,” said Mr. 
Riley, a shade self-consciously. 

“Well, I dunno. What’d you do, 
Boler ?” 

Boler desisted from picking his 
teeth with a straw, and applied one 
word to the situation—one word only. 

“* Slope!” said Boler, and selected 
another straw. 

“ Yes, that’s it. The very idea!” 
Mr. Mitch already saw his only 
danger of being reclaimed safely out 
of the way. “Slope with ’er!” 
But Mr. Riley had other views. 

“Not me,” he declared. “If I’m 
going to marry her I'll marry her in 
the face of all Ringford and forty 
Sarah Hopleys. However, it’s late. 
I’m off. Dll keep quiet about you 
until I see you again, Arthur F 

“°*Enery, please—’Enery Mitch.” 

“Henry, then. Well, good-night!” 

At the barn door he paused. 

“What the dickens made you 
come back again if you didn’t want 
to be recognised?” he asked, 

uzzled. 

* Oh, I dunno—sort of cravin’ to 
see the old place agin,” said Mr. 
Mitch, carelessly, from out of the 
shadows. 

Ten minutes later there was no 
sound in the barn but the strenuous 
sound of the loot-hunters’ slumbers. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

In the early dawn Boler produced 

greyish slab of bread, the butt 
end of a pound of cheese, and a 
brace Of Spanish onions from the 
sack-like carryall—their only bag- 
gage—and they breakfasted. Then 
they evacuated the barn and sat on 
« bank close by airing themselves in 
the sun and seeking further nourish- 
ment from their pipes. 
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to ’im, whether ’e’s ’ung or not, unless 
*e can make sure of a good and easy 
time when ’e comes out.” 

Boler nodded. “ Allright. Thirds. 
We'll have an agreement to it bimeby. 
We'll draw it up down at the Inn 
later on. Now, this silver’s buried 
in one out of three places, them bein’ 
the Westley Inn, the Wesleyan chapel, 
and , that.}’ard. man Crail’s place, 
‘ Westlynn.’, Wot’s your idee, Mitchy? 


Fath 
— 


!) 








“*SLOPE WITH ‘ER !' 


“ Well,” said Boler, after a dreamy 
pause, “’ere’s were we begins, I 
spose. Now, fust of all, what’s the 
arangement—’alves, I s’pose ?”” 

“Thirds! A third for you, a third 
for me, ar’ a third for Canary Wing. 
Damme, it sounds like poetry!” 
said Mr. Mitch, gaily. “It’s safer. 
‘E’s a terror, reely. ’E’s next door 
to commmittin’-murder. ’E’s served 
so long in jail it don’t much matter 
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I got mine, but let’s ’ear yours fust, 
as you knows the villidge.” 

Mitch screwed up his eyes. 

* Well, I reckon we oughter work 
"em one be one, keepin’ a eye on 
t’others at the same time,” he said, 
lucidly. ‘And it seems to me the 
likeliest place to start on is the pub.” 

“That sounds all right, but ’ow 
are we goin’ to live while we’re doin’ 
it ?”’-asked Boler. ‘‘ Now, my idee’s 
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this. One of us ought to ’ang about 
the pub ’elping sort of casual in the 
stable yard and that—lendin’ a ’and 
with the ’arness, cleanin’ and muckin’ 
out the hoss boxes. You. gits into 
their confidence be doin’ that, and if 
you’re ’andy, sooner or later you gets 
ajobreglar. Y’see, nine times out of 
ten they wants ’elp when the brewer 
comes round for empties—gettin’ ’em 
out of the cellar and that, and that’ll 
give one of us a rare chance of ’avin’ 
a good look round every now and 
then. If the silver’s buried in that 
pub it’s pretty sure to be buried 
down in the cellar. Well, one of us 
got to do that ontil somethin’ better 
crops up. And it seems to me that 


about the best thing for t’other to do 
is to try and get a job up at ‘ Westlynn’ 
’elpin’ in the kennels, or anywhere, 
Then the dogs’ll git used 


for a start. 
to ’im, and ’e might be able to ’ave 
a look ’ow the land lays up there, too. 
That leaves us the chapel to ’tend to, 
and that’s the job I don’t much fancy. 
Why net, thinks you? Well, one of 
us got to be converted—be religious 
and tem’prance and all that. I ain’t 
a narrer-minded man, but, lumme, 
life’s too short to be a Nonconformist 
very long. But onless you or me is 
one for a time, we ain’t goin’ to git 
much chance of ’angin’ round the 
vestry, and seein’ wot things looks 
like. It didn’t ought to take long to 
sum up that chapel, sand then we 
shall see. Them’s my plans, old man, 
and onless you got better ones we’d 
better see about it.” 

Mr. Mitch considered the scheme, 
and saw that it was beautiful. He 
could already picture himself helping 
in the cellar work at the “ Westley 
Inn.” 

“A wonderful good plan, Boler— 
wonderful good. You've gota ’ead- 
piece on you. It couldn’t be bet- 
tered. And now, ’ow do we divide 
it ?”’ he asked, delicately. 
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Boler coughed, looking worried. 

“ Well, I knows what we ought to 
do,” he said. “J ought to git the 
job at ‘ Westlynn ’—because’I think 
Ican. Y’see, I ain’t afraid of dogs— 
niver was—and I reckon I can con- 
vince Crail of it pretty easy, too. 
°E’d be likelier to take me on than ’e 
would you,meanin’ no offence, Mitchy, 
of course. But the one ’oo works at 
‘Westlynn’ as got to be the temper- 
ance one likewise, for t’other can’t 
make out ’e’s temperance if ’e’s 
’angin’ round a pub all the week ! ” 

Against his will Mr. Mitch’s face 
brightened. “Yes, it’s your job 
reely, Boler. It’s onlucky for yer, 
but you’re a better acter than what 
I am! And it’d be dangerous for 
me, as my missis goes to chapel 
reglar, 

Boler looked gloomier than ever. 

“Yes, but it might lead to bad 
feelin’ between us, old man. One 
with a job all’oliday and t’other with 
ajoballwork. I’ve thought of that, 
too. The fairest way’s the best way, 
and it seems to me that we ought to 
play for it.” He produced a be- 
thumbed pack of cards from the carry- 
all and mournfully watched all the 
radiance die out of Mitch’s face. 

“It’s only fair!” he said. 

“Fair and square,” agréed Mr. 
Mitch with an effort. 

Boler shuffled the cards. 

“What shall it be, old man ? ” 
he said genially, and a ray of hope 
illumined Mr. Mitch’s eye. 

“Nap. Three games. Best out 
of three games.” Mitchy was good 
at “‘ Nap ” and usually lucky. 

“Napitis. Cut for deal, Mitchy ? 
Lowest deals.” 

Mr. Mitch cut the cards with ex- 
ceeding care. He got the three of 
spades. Boler did better with the 
Jack of diamonds, and Henry dealt. 

**Your call, Boler.” 

“ Try three!” 
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“Go on, then,”. breathed Mitch, 
turning white. 

Boler played the nine of clubs; 
Mitchy downed it with the king, and 
took the trick, leading an ace of 
hearts. Boler trumped with the 
deuce of clubs, and led a queen of 
spades. She stood by him, for his 
opponent played a ten of the same 
suit. Two to Boler who led again 
with the nine of spades. Mitchy 
put the Jack on it with a thud. 
Two all! Henry whacked down 
the queen of trumps with a yell, 
but Boler-dropped the ace on it and 
threw a faint grin into the _bar- 
gain. 

“ Blast !” went Mr. Mitch. 

One game to Boler—and his own 
deal. This wasatame game. Mitch 
called three, and got every trick. 

One gameeach. Mitchy was tremb- 
ling as he dealt for the third and 
deciding game. 

Boler got excited as he looked at 
his hand. He hesitated a second. 
then “Four!” he said. 

“Nap! Ill go the bloomin’ lot,” 
cried Mr. Mitch. 

He played the ace of hearts. 

Boler softly put down the deuce. 

Mitch led the king of trumps. 

Boler played the nine. 

Mitch looked nervous and quietly 
put down the queen of hearts. 

Boler said “Damn!” and cast 
out the Jack. 

Mitch dashed down the eight of 
trumps. 

Boler replied with the king of 
diamonds. 

Mitch shuddered and desperately 
put down the queen of diamonds, his 
eyes bulging. 

Boler tried to smile, and let the 
useless ace of spades fall upon the 
diamond queen. 

Mitchy had won. 

‘? Ard luck, oldman!” said Henry, 
totally unable to disguise his joy. 
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“Can’t be ’elped,” grunted Boler. 
Then, after a forlorn pause : 

“ Bloomin’ nice Nonconformist I 
shall look!” he said hysterically, and 
gathered up the cards. ‘’Owever 
—'ere’s luck, partner!” 

“Luck it is, old man!.” cried 
Henry, with enthusiasm. 

They shook hands. 


CHAPTER VII. 

“A third for ‘you, a third for me, 
And a third for Can-aaa-ry Wing!” 
hummed Mr. Mitch, buoyantly, as 
they stepped out for the Westley Inn, 
where they looked to get hot coffee. 

Halfway there they came upon a 
very pretty girl, who was picking 
flowers. Her bicycle leaned against 
a gate. She was trim and dainty, 
and seemed pleased with the world 
in general, for she sang softly to 
herself as she fixed the flowers in her 
belt. She looked carelessly at the 
two adventurers as they passed, but 
almost instantly turned her gaze 
down the lane again from ° which 
direction came a sound of cantering 
hoofs. 

Perry Riley, evidently exercising 
a young horse, turned the corner, 
passed them with a nod and pulled 
up at the gate. 

“What! Is she my niece ? Lum- 
me, she’s come on _ wonderful!” 
exclaimed Mr. Mitch, staring round, 
Even Boler seemed surprised. 

“Well, if your missis is in line 
with ’er, old man, I’m blowed if I’d 
give much for your taste,” said he, 


. ambiguously. 


Mitch grinned. 

“You ’aven’t seen my missis yet,”’ 
he replied, meaningly. “And you 
’aven’t ’eard ’er talk yet. ’Ello, 
’ere’s another early bird!” 

It was that hard man, Crail, enjoy- 
ing a stroll before breakfast. He 
was attended by the mighty Jane 
and a big, slate-coloured, prick-eared 
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beast that looked too large and 
truculant to be anywhere but behind 
bars. But Crail evidently had the 
pair of them well in hand, for they 
watched him always out of the 
corner of their eyes as they trotted 
alongside. The millionaire seemed 
to be in a good temper, for he stopped 
at sight of the silver-seekers. 

“You two slinkums, again!” he 


Gu Stamen 
get. ~ 


said, in his harsh, loud American 
voice. “ You’re thunderin’ near 
where I told you not to be. Seems 
to me you aren’t slouching about here 
for health only. Where you aiming 
for—the pub, eh? Going to melt 
your half-sovereign mighty quick, 
eh?” 

They stood, and the dogs walked 
round them. 

“Goin’ to git some coffee and 
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work, sir—if there is any work in this 
show,” said Boler, and Mr. Mitch 
nodded vigorously until the gaunt 
Jane looked .up into his eyes, and he 
ceased as suddenly as though he had 
been electrically switched off. 

Mr. Crail seemed amused. 

“Don’t much cotton to her ?” he 
asked. Heseemed inordinately proud 
of the animals. But he was prouder 


“ «SHE'S COME ON WONDERFUL,’ SAID MITCH, 
EVEN BOLER WAS SURPRISED.” 


of his control over them, and he 
promptly proceeded to give them an 
exhibition of it. 

“Don’t move,” he said to Mr. 
Mitch, and then, “ Hold him, Jane— 
gently, girl.” 

The Great Dane quietly closed her 
jaws upon the pale Mr. Mitch’s coat. 

“Bring him here!” The | dog, 
pulled a little upon the coat, and 
Mitch made haste to take the hint. 
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Then it was Boler’s turn. The 
slate-coloured brute went to him at a 
word and took him by his rags. 

“Bring him here!” said the 
millionaire. The dog gave the hintful 
tug, but Boler did not move, save 
only to brace himself up. The big 
beist rumbled in his throat and 
rolled his eyes back, looking up. 

‘Get wise and come along,” said 
Crail. ‘‘ Why do you look white ?” 

“Will ’e bite me if I don’t?” 
asked Boler, very pale, his eyes 
glittering. 

“Tl leave it to you,” laughed the 
millionaire. ‘* Better come.” 

Boler drew in his breath slowly, and 
looked steadily at his tormentor. 

‘I’m afraid of you, but, be Gawd ! 
I ain’t afraid of your dog. I'll stay 
an’ chance it.” 

Don’t you be a fool, Boler!” 
cried Mitch, and his pied guard 
hushed him to silence with a snarl. 

‘“ You’re a’ard man, but you don’t 
commit murder on the ’igh road! 
I'll stay!” said Boler, and resisted 
the dog. The millionaire’s mouth set, 
and his eyes became hard. 

‘ Bring him here, Slake,” he said, 
quietly brutal. 

‘ Slake ” pulled, growling horribly, 
but Boler leaned back, his eyes on 
the dog. The threadbare coat ripped 
and his fangs came away. But he 
seized the coat again swiftly. Boler 
noticed that the big hound avoided 
even pinching his flesh, and he was 
almost comfortable. ‘‘ This is a trick,” 
he said to himself, and stood his 
ground. 

The hound, as he pulled, kept 
glancing at his master like”a bravo 
awaiting the word. 

But Crail gave in. 

“ Drop it,” he said, and the beast 
went to his heels. A kind of con- 
temptuous admiration showed for a 
second in his cold eyes. 

“ Your bluff goes !” he said. “‘ But 
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don’t ever hope to do it again. I'll 
give you work—and your partner, 
too, for your sake. You shall help 
in the kennels and [ll fix him up. 
chasing the snails out of the cabbage 
bed. Be around to-day.”  . 

He went away, apparently without 
noticing their thanks. 

“Oh, ’ow I hate that man,” 
whispered Boler, vengefully. ‘“‘ But 
Pll take *is work. And I'll teach 
Mister Slake the feel of a whip if ’e 
ever catches ’old of me again.” 

Mr. Mitch stopped dead. 

* You.kin do as you like, old man; 
I wouldn’t work for ’im fer all the 
money I could add up in a month.” 

Boler grinned. “ Nuther’d I if I 
’appened to be afraid of dogs. But 
that’s one of the things I ain’t, and 
it’s a chance—and a bloomin’ good 
chance, too. All you got to dois to 
tend to the Westley Inn part of the 
business. And ’ere ’tis, too. And 
we'll ’ave eggs and bacon on the 
strength of the job.” 

They sat in the bar until their 
repast should be ready. Once the 
hard-faced landlord came into the 
bar, looked them over and went away 
again. 

** Looks a wrong’ un to me, some- 
how,” said Mr. Mitch, and Boler nod- 
ded. 

**Seemis to me it’d be a good idee 
to draw up our partnership agreement 
while we’re waitin’,” he said. And 
so they borrowed paper and pen and 
ink and applied themselves to the 
task. Itentertained them all through 
breakfast and the pipeful hour that 
followed the meal, but they finished 
it at last and signed it—thus, re-spelt : 

Agreement. Between Boler Mitey 
and Henry Mitch, both of Ringford, 
Hants.. Whereas there is-stlver hid 
in a spot in Ringford by some person 
or persons unknown to the parties of 
this agreement. And whereas Boler 
Mitey and Henry Mitch are under- 
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taking to find such silver, they agree 
to divide it equally in the following 
manner :—One third to be took by 
Boler Mitey, one third to be took by 
Henry Miich, and one third to be 
saved and reserved and put in a safe 
place for Canary Wing when he comes 
out of jail. Such Boler Mttey and 
Henry Mitch to leave no stone unturned 
in finding such silver, and to help 
one another at all times hereto upon 
the request of the other, and this we 
swear to and agree upon, so help us 
God. BoLer MITEY. 
HENRY MITCH. 


‘And that’s done!” said Boler, 
putting the document in his pocket. 
‘“* Now about where we kin live. I 
s’pose there’s a room to be got some- 
where.” 

But Mitch had a finer notion. 

“We'd better ‘ave a cottage to 
ourselves. Oo knows but what we 
shan’t want to be out at curious 
times of night? If we lived in lodgin’s, 
everybody in the villidge ’d know all 
about our doin’s and hours and ’abits 
next day. No, I knows this place, 
and what’s more, I knows the very 
cottage, too. It’s a quiet liddle 
damp place—jest at the corner of the 
plantation we passed jest now. If 
it ain’t let we'll take it be the week. 
What d’yer think ? ” 

Boler nodded. 

“Well, we'll go and ’ave a_look 
and see if it’s bein’ lived in.” 

They went, light-heartedly. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

On the outskirts of Ringford village, 
in an angular, red-brick house, lived 
a Mrs. Gritty, an independent lady 
of no education, an indifferent pre- 
sence and very few manmers. She 
was a middle-aged widow—her 
husband, Ringford understood, had 
died abroad—and among other 
things she owned the cottage in 
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Sandy Lane, of which Mr. Mitch had 
spoken. 

Mrs. Gritty had just finished a sub- 
stantial breakfast when she observed, 
coming up the path, those hitherto 
small-change adventurers, Messrs, 
Mitch and Mitey. 

“* More of them tramps,” she said, 
wiping her mouth rather cleverly 
with the back of her hand, and leaned 
out of the window. 

“What d’ye want ? ” she enquired, - 
ungraciously. 

The taller of the two—Boler Mitey 
—motioned to his companion to step 
forward, which Henry, nothing loth, 
did. 

“We was wishin’ to take your 
cottage, mum—in Sandy Lane, if it 
ain’t already let to no party.” He 
grinned amiably as he spoke, and 
the widow must have found some- 
thing pleasing in his countenance, for 
she jerked her thumb in a ladylike 
way at the door. 

“Come in,” she said, and the 
partners entered, removing their hats. 

“‘ The rent’s three shillings a week,” 
announced Mrs. Gritty. 

“Three shillin’s a lot of money,” 
said Boler, gravely, to the ceiling. 

} Mrs. Gritty surveyed him grimly. 

, “I don’t care whether it’s a lot 0’ 
money or a little o’ money. It’s the 
rent of that ’ouse—paid in advance, 
too. Paid weekly, as well.” 

““S’posin? we says ’alf-a-crown 
now,” suggested Mr. Mitch, softly. 
** We’re goin’ to live in the villidge— 
and work ’ere, what’s more! And 
as we don’t s’pose our wages will be 
very ’igh at fust *—Boler regarded 
him with an air,ofsurprise and pain— 
“we can’t afford to pay more’n ’alf- 
a-crown—to start with. Later on, 
of course He waved his hand, 
vaguely suggesting rents running 
into three figures in the immediate 
future. 

To the amazement of the pair the 
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somewhat masculine-looking Mrs. 
Gritty smiled kindly upon Mitch. 

“Oh, all right then,” she said, 
graciously, addressing herself wholly 
to Henry. “ You’ll find as ’ow it’s a 
liddle damp, but that won’t ’urt such 
a pleasant-faced, ’earty gentleman as 
you.” 

Mitch began to finger his cap 
nervously. Twice he glanced at Boler, 
who, however, was looking rather 
pointedly at a cut-glass decanter. 

‘““ Half-a-crown a week, then,” 
said Mr. Mitch. 

“To you,” replied Mrs. Gritty, 
meaningly. 

‘““ Thankee,” said Mitch. 
kin we move in ? ” 

“ That’s as it soots you, Mr.—— 
The widow paused. 

“* Mitch, me—Mitey, ’im!” 

“?Ave you got your furnicher ’ere, 
might I arst ?” enquired the lady, 
and Henry stiffened. 

“Well, no—on the way, on the 
way,” he answered hastily. “ Van— 

pantantikon van—comin’ along, 
very slow things—take a very long 
time comin’ along, them vans ! ” 

Mrs. Gritty became even more 
gracious. 

“Well, any ’elp I can give to your 
disposal I shall be very glad, I’m 
sure,” she said, in her best manner. 
“ Any little temp’ry loan—I’m sure.” 
Mitch was on the point of declining 
and clearing out when Boler broke in. 

“A sorsepan—a liddle sorsepan 
would be oncommon tseful, madam,” 
he said, “and a few plates and 
knives and forks. A old armchair or 
two—any odd things like that. A 
few bottles—to keep our water in—” 
his eye sought the decanter again— 
“and a old kettle—they would all 
be a great ’elp to my friend Mr. Mitch 
an’ me.” 

Mitch nodded. 

‘* All right, ’appy to ’elp, I’m sure. 
I'll ’ave ’em wheeled round this 


** When 
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mornin’. You can let me ’ave ’em 
back w’en your own furnicher comes.”’ 

At this point Boler succeeded in 
_leading Mitch’s eye to the decanter 
and, with it, that of Mrs. Gritty. 

She took the hint this time. 

“It’s a hot, dusty mornin’,” she 
said, and the silver-seekers made 
haste to agree. 

“What’ll you ’ave?” she con- 
tinued with startling and uncompro- 
mising directness. “ Beer or cider?” 
They did not get over the shock 
of it until they learned afterwards 
that she had once kept a small inn. 

“'W’y—thank ’ee,” said the sur- 
prised Mitch, “Tl ’ave a taste of 
cider—jest a taste.” 

“‘ Beer fer me, please,” said Boler. 
** Jest ’alf a glass,” modestly. 

Mrs. Gritty was no fool—and in- 
stantly proceeded to prove it. She 
went to the door and shouted to an 
invisible servant girl. 

“'L’weeser, bring a quart of beer 
an’ a jugful of cider.” 

“ L’weeser,” a small, miraculously 
unbuttoned-up village girl, bore in 
the refreshment, and Mrs. Gritty 
watched with considerable interest 
and some admiration, what appeared 
to be a race between her new tenants 
to finish their liquor first. It was a 
dead-heat. 

“Well,” said Henry, briskly re- 
placing his glass on the table by the 
vacant cider jug. ‘“‘We must be 
seein’ about it, I s’pose!” 

“Tll send the things round 
bimeby,” smiled Mrs. Gritty, and 
accompanied them to the door. She 
watched them go down the path, 
smiling thoughtfully. 

** What a nice man that Mr. Mitch 
is,” she said to herself. ‘I wonder 
where ’e comes from. They must 
"ave ’ad a long journey—bein’ so 
thirsty. Me an’ Sarah’ll call roun’ 
at the cottage and ’elp settle ’em 
presently. That Mitey’s jest th’ sort 
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o’ man she’d take a fancy to, I do 
believe. W’y, ’ere she comes!” 

A rather loudly-dressed woman 
with a thin, bitter mouth and hard 
eyes was entering the gate as the 
adventurers were going out. And 
by the extraordinary, muffled sound 
that his partner made in his throat, 
Boler knew that they were face to 
face with Mitch’s wife. 

There was a queer, lopsided, apolo- 
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getic grin on Henry’s lips. But he 
need not have feared. The lady 
favoured each of them with a keen 
stare, so searching as to be hopelessly 
rude, and—passed on !/ 

The gate closed behind them with 
a little click. 

“Gorlumme !” breathed Mitch as | 
they went. Strictly speaking, it was 
profanity. But it sounded more like 
prayer. 


To be continued. 














HOME ACRES 


By R, W. GILDER 


A sense of pureness in the air, 
Of wholesome life in growing thing, 
Trembling of blossom, blade and wing, 
Perfume and beauty everywhere — 
Skies, trees, the grass, the very loam, 
1 love them all ; this is our home. 


Million on million years have sped 
To frame green fields and bowering hills; 
The mortal for a moment tills 

His span of earth; then is he dead. 

This knows he well, yet doth he hold, 

His paradise like miser’s gold. 


I would be nobler than to clutch 
My little world with gloating grasp; 
Now, while I live, my hands unclasp, 
Or let me hold it not so much 
For my own joy as for the good 
Of all the gentle brotherhood. 


And as the seasons move in mirth 
Of bloom and bird, of snow and leaf, 
May my calm spirit rise from grief 
In solace of the lovely earth ; 
And though the land lie dark or lit, 
Let me but gather songs from it. 





THE SLACKER’S 


GAME OF GOLF 


By LARRY EVANS 


Lillustrated by Ds J. Davis Lavin 


round of the tournament for 
** Mixed Foursomes,” the last 
match on the club calendar for 
ihe year, and the links which stretched 
way in front of the club-house—a 
himmering green and mottled brown 
n the turf-baking sun—were thickly 
dotted with swinging, perspiring 
igures freshening up their game for 
the coming match. 
The men mur- 
mured, eloquently 


[: was the day before the final 


and impartially, at 
lozzle and the mer- 
cury alike, whenever 


location permitted ; 
and the women 
uttered soul-felt, 
under-t heir-breath 
prayers for a change 
of wind and tem- 
perature on the 
morrow. 

For weeks the 
coming event had _ 
cast its shadow 
before, and now, on 
the day preceding 
its arrival, the lion’s 
share-of that same 
shadow seemed to sit squarely and in 
ill-becoming gloom on the lean, sun- 
tanned features of Lee Clayburgh. 

Throughout the long, hot afternoon 
he had dodged ingeniously, or refused 
with almost curt abruptness, that was 
entirely alien to his usual ready ac- 
quiescence, the noisy challenges of the 
scintillating groups that came trooping 
out from the lockers, to make a 
fourth on the links, and had ensconced 
himself under the shadow of the red 
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and white awning to kill, by degrees, 
his own peace of mind. 

It was the one niche in the broad 
verandah of the South Brook Club- 
house that escaped invasion by each 
fresh group of golfers—hilariously 
comparing scorecards and wagering 
golf-balls—and he held it serenely, in 
the face of patent invitations and the 
studied intrusions of several couples 
just in from the 
links, who realised 
that seclusion shared 
by two was far more 
sane than this 
morbid self-burial of 
an individual. 

Clayburgh stretch 
ed his six feet 
of long-limbed 
muscle to one 
greater degree of 
uneasy laziness on 
the wicker divan, 
and smiled in vindic- 
tive delight, as they 
retreated in excel- 
lent order and with 
undisguised pity for 
his density. Disgust 
—deep and profound 
—sat thick upon him, and the six 
feet of. sinew afore-mentioned was 
one of the sore spots—the offending 
edge of all the trouble. 

Just a week previous the last 
matches for the “‘ Trophy ” had been 
played off, with the heaviest entry 
list of the year. It was far and 
away the most important of the 
season, and to,the winner of the cup 
went the club-title of champion. 

Throughout the qualifying round 
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and the long weeding-out process that 
followed, Clayburgh had played his 
usual inimitable game. It was a 
game that was veritably a part 
of himself — devil-may-care, loose 
swinging and unhampered. Time 
and again he put the ball into the 
cup, in along arrow-like sweep, when 
“down”? in one stroke meant the 
winning of the hole. Time and 
again he got away long, low- 
slashing drives that made the flutter- 
ing “gallery” forget their golf eti- 
quette and gasp and make remarks. 
His game typified the spectacular, 
and the larger portion of the specta- 
tors were intently following his work. 
Up to the final match it continued, 
and then there came a quick, in- 
tangible unable-to-be-defined sort 
of change ; and the “ gallery,” with 
nerves taut, and keenly sensitive with 
expectancy, felt its coming as con- 
sciously as did Clayburgh himself. 
Drives that before had swept away 
from the tee with the free dip of a 
swallow, now pulled miserably into 
the long “rough” that edged the 
sides of the course. Putts that had 
“gone down” without the slightest 
touch of mischance, rimmed the edge 
of the cup and hung back, with 
heart-breaking coquetry, at the cost 
of another stroke. First, his game 
suffered from a surfeit of care; then, 
a moment later, from a wretched 
over-confidence, and the cup went to 
Spencer, the champion of three years’ 
standing, in just such a miserable 
fluke of finals as had been the un- 
varied rule in the previous seasons. 
Spencer played a machine-like 
game; no _ heart, no nerve in 
it. It seemed but the moving of an 
unthinking, well-oiled mechanism ; he 
had never crossed clubs with Clay- 
burgh, but he had won, yet the latter 
was conceded to be the superior 
player. It was not because Spencer 
purposely “got on the nerves” of 





his opponent, for he was too thorough 
a sportsman to play a game that 
savoured, in the slightest, of anything 
that could be stigmatized as out of 
order. He would have chosen a 
faster match to cap the climax of the 
day’s play, instead of such an utter 
fizzle. 

The club-members, from those who 
were golfers of no mean ability to 
those whose entire grasp on the game 
lay in a healthily developed vocab- 
ulary, had come to expect this going 
to pieces of Clayburgh’s final match 
as a foregone conclusion; it had 
occurred with such unfailing regu- 
larity, in the last few years. 

“* He loses his nerve! There isn’t 
any ‘stay’ in him for an _uphill 
fight!” And dozens of similar re- 
marks were made by the members of 
the club on the walk back to the club- 
house at dusk.. Yet they were meant 
more in sympathy and disappoint- 
ment than condemnation, for Clay- 
burgh was much more than a come- 
and-go sort of favourite. 

“* He loses himself: he doesn’t seem 
to know his own ability to come up to 
the scratch, at a pinch, with the best 
that is in him,” said one, himself a 
veteran of the links, as he was drink- 
ing Scotch-and-soda in the café. 

*“* Just where the hard, uphill work 
comes in he quits his big game for 
that little two-a-penny one that isn’t 
even half his best.” 

The defeat always cut the old man 
far more deeply than it did even 
Clayburgh himself, for he had made, 
and put into the younger man’s 
hands, the first driver he had ever 
swung. 

To Clayburgh his sudden loss of 
skill had not been more of a disap- 
pointment than on previous occa- 
sions. In point of fact, he had 
almost come to expect it as inevitable, 
and completely beyond the pale of 
his power of prevention. He had 
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even inured himself to the scathing 
mind-torture to which he afterwards 
subjected himself, in the realisation 
that he had failed simply from sheer 
lack of nerve and ability to produce 
anything like the best that was in 
him. 

He overheard the epithet “‘ Slacker ”’ 
coupled to his name by a feminine 
supporter, who grew bitter through 
her disap- 
pointment at 





his wretched @& 
performance, 
but the re- 
mark lost some of its 
sting in the face of 
the greater calamity 
that seemed to be 
approaching with 
fatal swiftness. 

As for the other 
and greater half of 
the trouble, it was 
these same “ Mixed 
Foursomes”’ to be 
played off in the morn- 
ing ; and the gist of it 
all was that he was to 
play the day’s match 
through with Dorothy 
Hasbrook for his part- 
ner. 

He had met her, 
after an unusually 
productive season of 
athletic women, at the « 
club—all of whom et 
were ready, at a 
moment’s notice to out-walk or 
out-golf the male element, and in so 
doing, had seemed in his eyes to 
forfeit half their feminine charm and 
allurement. Her almost girlish slen- 
derness, beside some of the muscular 
lrequenters of the links, and a hundred 
dainty graces that seemed so com- 
pletely a part of her and apart from 
them, called softly, insistently to the 
manhood in him, 
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Even after he had learned, in many 
a fatiguing day’s play, that she could 
more than hold her own, she lost 
nothing of that which made her seem 
the “only woman,” in his eyes. 
Long in advance of his diffident 
tongue, his eyes and actions told her 
how much he cared. The spoken 
words, in fact, were only a scant two 
weeks distant and, as yet, unanswered; 
though he knew she 
would not have bade 
him wait for his 
answer, unless. she 
cared a little. 

And now a fickle 
Fate had played him 
this trick again. On 
the morrow he was to 
play, stroke for stroke, 
with the girl whose 
consistent game had 
distanced the whole 
field of women golf- 
ers; and in just such 
an exhibition as the 
one of the week 
previous he would 
kill, alike, her splen- 
did chance of captur- 
ing the cup and 
whatever chance 
might still be left him 
of winning her. 

Since the horrible 
mess of the week be- 
fore he knew that she 
was studiously avoid- 
ing him as he was 
avoiding everybody else. 

“Look at me,” he muttered, in 
scathing disgust, to his grey-flanneled 
six feet stretched out on the divan, 
“and then look at little Spencer! 
I ought to be a babies’-food adver- 
tisement ; I ought——” 

“You ought to be out here on the 
practice-green this very minute, rub- 
bing the roughness off your game, 
if you hope to land the cup in the 


HE GOT AWAY A 
SLASHING DRIVE 
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morning,” an amused voice cut in, 
and finished for him. 

Like a flash his half-hearted laziness 
vanished as he swung to his feet with 
a swift bunching of muscles. 

* Dorothy,” he said, with a boyish 
smile, to the girl who stood below, 
smiling up at him with the tantalizing 
smile of a successful eavesdropper. 
He felt, and realised that in spite of 
all he could do to prevent it, he 
looked like a crude boy with his first 
sweetheart. 

She was just in from ‘the links : 
her brown hair was blown loosely into 
her eyes and the short white skirt 
that barely reached her ankles was 
deeply fringed with grass-stain. Her 
flushed face was piquantly pretty, 
as she stood tapping the ground with 
the putter in her hand, with nervous 
irregularity. 

“I’m really beginning to believe 
you were hiding from me,” she said, 
with a little air of surprise, as he 
vaulted the low rail of the verandah 
and strode along at her side, half 
dragging, half carrying the caddy-bag. 
“And I know that it is absolutely 
the first time I have had to search out 
my partner, for the sake of a little 
needed practice.” 

“TI was hiding from everybody,” 
he answered quickly; and a little 
strain of bitterness crept into his 
voice before he thought to guard 
against it. 

The girl turned to flash a swift, sur- 
prised glance at him; and then 
studied the green-tinted tips of her 
golf boots with undue concentration, 
as she asked : 

**T don’t follow you.” 

“* Oh, I’ve grown tired of being the 
centre of attraction for the public 
gaze. You see, I’m just recuperating 
a set of shattered nerves and other 
things, in anticipation of the next 
performance.” 

This time he succeeded, passably 


well, in making the tone lightly 
bantering, but the girl at his side only 
swung her club in silence. 

At the edge of the practice-green 
they stopped, but as he stooped to 
squeeze the balls from the pockets 
of the caddy-bag, the girl’s spirit 
changed. 

“I don’t believe I ought to play 
another stroke to-day. My hands are 
almost blistered. I don’t know how 
I shall be able to swing a club to- 
morrow morning, and allday. Look !” 

She spread her hands out for his 
inspection. 

For one infinitesimal second he 
looked, as she bade him; then he 
caught the two little palms that were 
angry red, where the leathern grip 
had chafed them, in the quick grasp 
of his strong ones. For a moment 
she let them lie; yet refusing to 
raise her eyes in answer to the in- 
sistent call in his. Then, as he 


stooped swiftly, to raise her hands 
to his lips, she snatched them away 


with quick -impetuosity—almost 
roughly. 

** Don’t be absurd, Lee!” 

At the little ring of scorn in her 
words, a sullen flush of red crept 
slowly over his face, under the coat- 
ing of tan. 

“Oh, I didn’t know you felt it so 
keenly,” he murmured; and the 
quick light of a great hurt filled his 
eyes. 

As they crossed the long grass that 
bordered the sides of the links, until 
they came to the brook that ran close 
to the edge of the fifth hole, the 
silence that had closed in on his last 
words grew more and more like a 
transparent wall between them. It 
permitted each to see the thoughts 
of the other, without the least opacity, 
and yet held no promise of being 
broken without a shivering crash. 
Each felt the drift of the other’s 
thoughts, and yet they both refrained 
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from broaching them, for want of the 
words that would convey, properly, 
the message meant. 

“Sit here, for a moment, before 
we start back. I think there is 
something I want to say,” Dorothy 
said, half-abstractedly, as they came 
to the thick fringe of alders by the 
brook. 

Clayburgh threw himself cn the 

bank of grass ‘ 
that she chose 
for her seat. 
Absently, he 
pulled grass to 
toss it into the 
head of the 
rifle of swift 
water,» 

Conversation Hy | 
seemed to have——= Vi? } 
died of stagna- 7, 
tion and was by 
beyond resur- 
rection. Then, 
swiftly, she 
turned towards 
him and said : 

“Lee, you 
are a slacker 
as the others 
have been say- 
ing? You are 
afraid of to- 
morrow’s 
match — afraid 
of your own 
ability ; and so 
you were sulk- 
ing and hiding 
away by your- 
self, like a spoiled child.” 

A ring of scorn was in the words 
she meant should be only sincerely 
earnest. She swayed towards him 
in her eagerness to have him fully 
understand, and feel as she felt. 

“You remember, Lee—or perhaps 
you have forgotten—that you said— 
you told me——~” 
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Her face flushed with a little soft 
rise of colour, as she hesitated, for a 
moment, to pick her words. He cut 
in and continued quietly. 

“T said that I loved you I 
told you that you were ‘ perfection ’ 
tome. And, Dorothy, you need not 
add that ‘perhaps -you have for- 
gotten.’ It can hurt enough, with- 
out that.” 

Oh! I didn’t 
mean to hurt 
you — not in 
that way,” 
she cried softly. 
“Yes, you did 
tell me_ that 
you cared— 
and I was glad 
— you cannot 
know how glad. 
And I trusted 
you to under- 
stand that I 
would not have 
asked you to 
wait for your 
answer, if I had 
not cared in 
return.” She 
paused for a 
moment and 
then continued, 
softly. ‘“* Since 
the happen- 
ings of last 
week, I don’t 
believe I dc 
care as much 
as I did.” 

She looked 
out across the links, away from the 
misery in his eyes, to prevent them 
from seeing the world of love and 
pity shining in her own. 

“You know, Lee, I told youI could 
care for a man merely because he was 
strong against greater odds. That is 
the way I cared for you, and without 
any other reason than because I am 





«**I DIDN’T KNOW YOU FELT 
{TSO KEENLY,’ HE SAID,” 
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a woman and that is a woman’s 
way of caring. I thought every 
woman’s heart was moulded to the 
hollow of some man’s hand—and that 
I had found the one to which mine 
fitted. So yousee, it hurts mea little, 
too, to think that you ‘are a slacker 
and fail to finish strong, from pure 
love of an up-hill fight.” 

The clinging caress of tenderness in 
the words sought to gloss over the 
sting {of the reproach. Clayburgh 
spoke slowly, almost doggedly, as he 
answered. 

“I think I understand, Dorothy. 
Do you mean that you would judge 
my whole ability to do things well 
on a game of golf? ” 

** But it isn’t the first time, is it ? ” 
she asked in swift eagerness. “ And 


it is practically the only thing that 
I and a lot of others have to judge 
you by. Failing to hold yourself to 


your best, in even the little things, 
usually means the same sort of 
failure in the larger ones. Isn’t that 
right ?” 

“TI think I was egotistical enough 
to hope there might be something to 
judge me by besides a little ability in 
a game of golf and the opinions of a 
golf ‘ gallery.’ ” 

“You are talking childishly now.” 
A ripple of laughter had crept into her 
words. “Lee, can’t you see that it 
is only because I really do care that 
I want you to do things well—because 
you are doing them for me. I want 
all to see that you are pure gold.” 

Swiftly, at the soft caress in the 
tone and the light in her eyes, he 
swung towards her with his old 
freedom. 

“I know—you cannot understand 
how well I know—that I can make 
it worth while,” he said. 

He crushed her hands between his 
until she winced at the intensity of 
the grasp. “ Are you afraid that it 
is too great a chance to take ? ” 
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“I don’t believe I know,” she 
answered him. “I think I am just 
that much of a gambler, but it is the 
size of the stake that appals me. 
There couldn’t be a larger one in a 
woman’s life. Would you gamble on 
the chances, just.as they stand ?”’ 

There was the imp of a mocking 
challenge in her words. 

He took up the words and the 
underlying challenge swiftly. 

“Would I? Yes, for the same 
stake—any time, and gladly. It is 
all that I have asked for—just a 
fighting chance; and you know 
whether I have the confidence there, 
or not.” 

The girl laughed, her eyes shining 
with more than the stimulant of the 
conversation. 

“Then take your chance,” she 
said, striving to make the words 
gayly bantering. ‘The cup for to- 
morrow’s match is beyond compare ; 
and I don’t see how it could be other- 
wise than that it would add im- 
mensely to the words of a certain 
man, after he had won it—if, indeed, 
he cared to come then. Do you 
understand and still want the 
chance ?” 

““T’'ll take it, and if I make good— 
then,” he drew her slowly towards 
him. 

“‘ After the game to-morrow—per- 
haps,” she added, as she rose swiftly 
to her feet, brushing away the cling- 
ing leaves. 

“To-morrow, then.” And _ the 
blood that tingled in his very 
finger tips admitted of no “ per- 
haps.” 

At four o’clock on the following 
day the list of entries had been cut 
to the two couples that were to 
struggle for the title to the cup; and 
the usual infallible number of “I 
told you so’s” could have been 
registered as they started on the 
last play. 
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The cards read : 
FINALS. 
Ralph Spencer—Miss Burtis 


V. 

Lee Clayburgh—Miss Hasbrook. 

It was a hot day, and energy- 
sapping in its humidity. Time after 

ime, throughout the fatiguing rounds, 

Clayburgh found himself marvelling 
at the incredible vitality of his part- 
ner, who was keeping her game steady, 
ind the clean, sinewy swing that 
belied the tired droop, toward the 
nd. 

‘More than 
once he whis- 
pered to her 
scarce intelligi- 
ble words of 
pride and en- 
couragement, 
and she smiled 
back at him. 

“You have 
played wonder- 
fully, Lee,” she 
murmured, as 
they started 
toward the 
teeing-off from 
the last green. 
“ Better than®™ 
you ever played 
before — and 
this — in my 
name,’’ she 
concluded with 
a swift glance of affection. 

“Tt is the best that is in me.” 

He did not look up at her as he 
pressed the wet sand under the palm 
of his hand and put the ball on the 
tee, 

In the first hole of the last round 
of play, the “ gallery” received the 
surprise of its sensation-fed life. 
Instead of the miserable fluke that 
was the usual order of things in 
Clayburgh’s final matches, he got his 
first drive away, if anything, with a 


“SHE SWUNG ON |THE BALL.” 
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little more careless swing of hip and 
shoulder. Miss Hasbrook laid the 
ball well up on the edge of the green, 
on the second stroke, and then the 
“ gallery” awoke from its lethargy 
of surfeited excitement, to buzz 
audibly, as, without a trace of the 
usual indecisive over-care, he put 
the ball into the hole with a long, 
pendulum-like sweep of the putter. 

“‘T knew I could pick ’em. I knew 
I could. He’s found his game—and 
it’s golf this round,” chuckled the 
old golfer out of the onlookers. 

At the end 
of the first nine 
holes the cards 
swung back to 
an “even up,” 
after zigzagging, 
nerve- rackingly, 
back and forth, 
throughout the 
entire distance. 

_ “Eee Clay- 

& burgh, slacker,” 
was a forgotten 
entity in this 
new game he 
played, that was 
even more vit- 
ally consistent 
than the wiry, 
nerveless strokes 
of Spencer’s 
machine - made 
game. 

He found himself swinging for 
more distance than he had ever dared 
swing before. Dorothy only made 
up for the steady decrease in the 
distance of her game, by the un- 
wavering steadiness of her approach 
that laid the ball “dead” on the 
green, time after time, within easy 
hole distance. 

And then, with the opening of the 
second nine holes of play, the luck 
slowly began to over-balance the 
scales in one direction.’ Dorothy 
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smiled up at him with a wan little 
grimace of weariness, and Clayburgh, 
in attempting to play the ball where 
it would afford the easiest second shot, 
played with the excessive caution 
that had so often ruined his game, 
and bunkered the drive in a sand- 
trap. It cost two strokes to play it 
back on the course, and in spite of 
Dorothy’s long approach and a hole- 
out in one, from the edge of the green, 
the hole went to Spencer and Miss 
Burtis. 

“‘ Don’t try it again,” she whispered, 
as he stooped to pick the ball from 
the cup. “I understand why you 
did it and I—appreciate. But go on 
with your old, swinging game that is 
yourself. I am feeling much fresher 
again.” 

But in spite of the long chances that 
they ran and, almost unfailingly, 
realised on, Spencer and Miss Burtis 
were still that one unlucky hole “ up ” 
when they made the last turn and 
started back toward the club-house. 

Clayburgh had forgotten every- 
thing but the thoroughbred girl at 
his side, playing the game, shot for 
shot, on sheer grit alone, as a woman 
can, with the conviction that they 
could cut down the lead and win out. 
He felt that same “ lift ” coming that 
carries one over seemingly insur- 
mountable barriers, once the initiative 
leap is taken. 

And then, capricious Fate, that 
seems to honour no rule of any game, 
drew a hand. 

A heavy summer shower had cut 
a deep, narrow fissure under the edge 
of the teeing-off ground, and as 
Clayburgh stooped to rub the grass 
from his ball, he became aware of 
the fissure only when his foot slid 
into it, and he fell in, a heavy, side- 
wise drop. With the fall, there came 
that nerve-quivering little snap that 
means the severing. of a tiny tendon, 
and a hot, dizzying surge of pain swept 
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overhim. It was only a moment and 
he was on his feet again; pro- 
testing and laughing aside the anxious 
inquiries and the hands thrust out 
toassisthim. Hestepped as squarely 
on the injured foot as on the other 
and held down the giddy pain with 
tight-set jaws. 

Three more holes to play! Half- 
hazily, he wondered if he could last 
out. As he swung tothe next stroke, 
the agony in the effort deadened all 
the vitality of his muscles, but the 
big sweep of the club and the weight 
of the shoulders behind it put the 
ball well down the course. His 
partner had not seen the disaster, or 
if she had, she gave no sign of it. 
She was playing mechanically, as if 
very tired. 

Number 18, the last hole, was the 
longest of the course, and through 
Clayburgh’s splendid “long” game, 
where he was invariably at his best, 


their ball lay well up on the green, 
one stroke better than that of their 
opponents. 

It called for an easier stroke than 


“ce 


a score which Dorothy had “ put 
down ” with a clean unerring swing of 
her putter, during the round. It 
meant the winning of the hole and a 
tie match: a playing off in the 
morning would swing every chance 
back in their favour again. Dorothy 
would be entirely fresh once more, 
and his ankle braced and bound into 
place. Swiftly, in the oppressive 
silence of the onlookers, he ran over 
the chances, in his mind. 

Dorothy swung back her club for 
the stroke; then, as she touched the 
ball, instead of meeting the face of 
the club squarely, it caught the toe 
of the iron and spiraled off, almost 
at right angles to the up. 

Claybur,h was silent, stunned, for 
a second. He was overwhelmed at 
the swift mishap for which he had 
not entertained even the vaguest fear, 
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Even as he stepped forward, smiling, 
to continue the pretence and offer a 
semblance of a laughing consolation, 
he knew that it was not a mishap. 
Then the “gallery” sprang into 
life—a fluttering, _ brilliant.- hued 


butterfly where there had been a 
lifeless chrysalis a moment before. 
It swept the players into its whirl 
with a pandemonium of congratula- 


tions for winners and losers, alike, on 
a superbly played game. 

‘he tensity of the moment before 
was as if it had never been. One 
was reminded of the confusion that 
follows the hush during the perform- 
ance of an artist at an afternoon 
musicale. Only at such times people 
express their honest feeling while 
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now Clayburgh was subtly conscious 
that the words beating upon his ears 
did not convey the speaker’s thought. 

Clayburgh lost sight of Dorothy. 
Slowly, dully, the full explanation 
forced itself upon him, and the con- 
gratulations rang as hollow on his 
ears as was the consolation in the 
realisation that he had, at least, 
vindicated his old record. 





“SLOWLY, DULLY, THE EXPLANATION FORCED 


ITSELF UPON HIM.” 


“She threw the shot away; she 
did not want me to come back.” 

The thought burned itself upon his 
tired brain. He wondered, whim- 
sically, at the mechanical ease with 
which he met and parried ‘the sallies , 
of the gay, chaffing crowd. 

As inconspicuously as possible he 
disengaged himself from the whirling 
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vortex. The twilight that had settled 
on the end of the match, had deepened 
nto a thick, velvety dusk, and that, 
land the eagerness of the “ gallery ” 
that fluttered toward the brilliant 
light of the club-house, aided and 
abetted his escape. 
He wanted to be alone, to think, to 
readjust himself to these new circum- 
stances in which he was the more 


securely entangled because he had , 


in no degree foreseen them. 

“You're going in the wrong direc- 
tion,” someone called, seeming to 
recognise him even in the dusk. 

Clayburgh growled an almost inar- 
ticulate answer. As he dropped under 
the thick shadow of the elders, he 
heard a laugh, echo-like, out of the 
dusk. 

“IT suppose they think that I am 
sulking now, over the loss of the 
cup,” he murmured, with some bitter- 
ness. 

The significance of the symbol] the 
cup represented was borne in upon 
him. He had lost the cup and with 
it all the cup had seemed to hold for 
him. How should he meet the eyes 
of Dorothy, for she must know he 
had not been deceived by that little 
dissembled faux pas? Dorothy—that 
was all—just Dorothy! She had 
given him the sign ; it was for him to 
understand. 

The dull ache in his throat out- 
pained the hot throb in his ankle. 
Only the soft swish of the elders, at 
his back, awakened him from his 
lethargy of misery. As he turrfed, 
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Dorothy was standing close behind 
him, her face white and wan in the 
thick shadow. In that one moment 
of revelation, he learned, for the first 
time, how much she had come to 
mean to him. 

“You made me follow you back 
all alone in the dark—and I am woe- 
fully tired. I know the accusations 
you have been bringing against me 
in the high court of your own mind, 
and I am going to forgive them be- 
cause I have been a little unfair, 
myself. I followed you, Lee, to tell 
you that the loss of the cup might 
not matter, after all—when you care 
to come.” 

She had slipped softly back through 
the elders, and was speeding, white 
and ghostlike; across the darkened 
links when he overtook her. Silent, 


hungrily, he swept up her weary little 
form into his arms. 
“T did throw away the stroke, 


Lee,” she said a moment later, “‘ be- 
cause I did not want you to think, 
for one little minute, that I would 
risk all this on a game of golf. Fonly 
wanted you to know, for yourself, 
that you could do it. I was sure of 
you. It was enough when I saw 
your face go white, and you would 
not—Oh ! You were not going to 
come back, in spite of the lost 
match. You are a slacker, Lee, 
after all.” 

She laughed softly, glancing up at 
him. 

“Not with you for a partner,” he 
murmured, as he drew her face to his. 











G. K. CHESTERTON—THE PROPHET 
OF JOY 


By HOLBROOK JACKSON 


I. 

T is generally agreed that there is 
| an intimate relationship be- 
tween happiness and the cir- 
cumference of a man’s waist. 
But if there were any doubt about it 
this could easily be settled by refer- 
ence to the massive proportions of 
Gilbert Chesterton. He strikes one 
being the 


as 


intellectual air like the’ inspired 
billiard balls of the famous juggler, is 
not a complete thing in itself, delight- 
ful as itis. When G. K. C. balances 
two or more ideas on the end of his 
intellect, if I may be permitted the 
image, he does not perform this 
interesting feat for the sake of the 
mere skill of the thing, delighted as 

he undoubtedly 





happiest and 
heaviest of men. 
There is some- 
thing prodigious 
both in his 
hilarity, his 
genius, and his 
person. One feels 
impelled to speak 
of him in super- 
latives. He looms 
upon the vision, 
just as he be- 
strides modern 
journalism, like 
aColossus. You 
can’t get away 
from him, even 
if you desired to 
do so, which is 





is with that part 
of the per- 
formance. He 
juggles with 
ideas to show 
his readers not 
how clever he is, 
but how wise he 
is. He, in fact, 
has something 
to teach; heis 
missioner, and 
his method of 
conveying his 
gospel of glad 
tidings to men 
is by a process 
of mental equi- 
librium in cap 
and bells. 

At one time 








inconceivable. 
You may not be 
able to see eye 
to.eve with him, but there is a fascin- 
ation in hispoint of view. His genius 
is interesting, suggestive, provoca- 
tive, and never dull. 

He plays with ideas just as Cin- 
quevalli plays with billiard balls. 
And his skill is just as irresistible. 
At the same time his skill in making 
sentences and ideas fly through the 


GILBERT kK. 
From an original drawing by W, Alban Jones. 


I doubted in 
the existence of 
G.K.C. I listened to the stories 
of him as one listens to the yarns 
of men who have been in the ends 
of the earth. And even now, after 
I have looked upon: him with my 
own eyes, I have to nudge myself to 
realise his probability. He has the 
sort of reality of one of those dragons 
or fairies in which he has _ such 


CHESTERTON. 
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G. K. C., BY JOSEPH SIMPSON. 
(Reproduced by hind permission of the proprietors of ““ London Opinion.”’) 


I first beheld him on 


invincible faith. 
a Yorkshire Moor far from his natural 


element, which is London. He was 
in the locality on a holiday, and I 
had gone over to verify his existence, 
just.as one might go to the Arctic 
regions to verify the existence of the 
North Pole or the North-West 
Passage. 


He was staying at the house of a 
Bradford merchant adjoining the 
moor, and I was to meet him there. 
It was April, and raining. I trudged 
through the damp furze and heather 
up to the house, only to find that tlie 
object of my pilgrimage had disap- 
peared without leaving a trace behind 
him. No alarm was felt, as this was 
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one of his habits. Sometimes he 
would go down to the railway station 
and, taking a ticket to any place that 
had a name which appealed to him, 
vanish into the unknown, making 
his way home on foot or wheel in the 
way fancy directed. On this occasion, 
however, nothing so serious had 
happened. Therefore I adjourned 
with the lady of the house and Mrs. 
Chesterton to an upper hall where a 
noble latticed window commanded a 
wide vista of the moor. I peered into 
the wild, -half hoping that I should 
first behold the great form of Gilbert 
Chesterton looming over 
the bare brow of the wold, 
silhouetted against the grey 
sky like the symbol of a 
new large faith. 

You see my imagination 
was somewhat overwrought, 
and I was not to be thus 
eratified. G. K. C. didnot 
ill the high horizon of the 
far wold, he did not burst 
upon our ken like a titan 
eradually growing bigger as 
he came nearer into our 
vision. His coming was not 
melodramatic, it was, on the 
contrary, quite simple, quite 
idyllic, and quite character- 
istic. In fact, he did not 
come at all, rather was it 
that our eyes, and later our herald, 
went to him. For quite near to 
the house we espied him, hatless 
and negligently clad in a Norfolk 
suit of homespun, leaning in the rain 
igainst a budding tree, absorbed in 
the pages of a little red book. 

This was a more fitting vision. It 
suited admirably his unaffected, care- 
less, and altogether child-like genius. 
He shortly afterwards came into the 
house and ate tea and cake like any 
mortal and talked the talk of Olympus 
with the abandonment and irresisti- 
bility ofachild. I found his largeness 


(Reproduced by kind per- 
mission of the proprietors 
of “* The Mint,.”) 
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wonderfully proportionate, even as 
is so rarely the case with massive men, 
to his head. Thisis amply in keeping 
with the rest of his person. He has 
a tangled mass of light brown hair 
prematurely streaked with grey, and 
a slight moustache. His grey-blue 
eyes laugh happily as his full lips 
unload: themselves of a constant flow 
of self-amused and piquant words. 
Like Dr. Johnson, whom he resembles 
so much in form, he is a great talker. 
But while I looked at him I was not 
reminded of the lexicographer, but 
of Balzac. And as his monologue 
rolled on and we laughed 
and wondered, I found my- 
self carried away to a studio 
in France, where the head 
of Chesterton became one 
with the head of Rodin’s 
conception of France’s great- 
est literary genius. 

Since then I have seen 
G. K. C. many times. I 
have seen him standing upon 
platforms defending the 
peoples’ pleasures against 
the inroads of Puritanism. 
I have seen him address- 
ingmen froma pulpit. And 
on one memorable occasion 
at Clifford’s Inn Hall I saw 
him expounding the proba- 
bility of the liquefaction of 
the blood of St. Januariusin the teeth 
ofa pyrotechnic heckling from Bernard 
Shaw. Again I have seen his vast 

rson dominating the staring throng 
in Fleet Street like a superman ; and 
I have seen the traffic of Ludgate 
Circus held up for him, as he strolled 
by in cloak and sombrero like a 
brigand of Adelphi drama or a 
Spanish hidalgo, oblivious alike of 
critical *bus driver and wonder- 
struck multitude. 

But best is it to see him in his 
favourite habitat of Bohemian Soho. 
There in certain obscure yet excellent 
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French restaurants with Hilaire Belloc 
and other writers and talkers, he may 
be seen, sitting behind a tall tankard 
of lager or a flagon of chianti, eternally 
unravelling the mysterious tangle of 
living ideas; now rising mountain- 
ously on his feet to overshadow the 
company with weighty argument, 

non brandishing a wine bottle as he 
asists upon defending some con- 
troversial point until “we break the 
furniture ” ; and always chuckling at 
his own wit and the sallies of others, 
as he fights the battle of ideas with 
indefatigable and unconquerable good 
humour. 

II. 

Gilbert Keith Chesterton was born 
at Campden Hill, Kensington, on 
May 29, 1874. His parents are 
English, and his father has been long 
and honourably associated with 
Kensington as an estate agent. 
On his mother’s side he inherits 
foreign blood, his maternal grand- 
father being of Swiss extraction. 
There is no_ indication that 
his literary talent is inherited, 
and the only instance of a writer 
among his immediate relatives is that 
of his great uncle, Captain Chesterton, 
who was a governor of Coldbath Fields 
Prison, and who occasionally plied 
his pen in the cause of prison reform. 
But he is not the sole exponent of 
the literary art in the present genera- 
tion of the Chestertons, for his 
younger brother, Cecil, is an author 
and journalist and socialist propo- 
gandist of pronounced individuality 
and ability. 

Gilbert Chesterton was educated 
at St. Paul’s School, and it was at 
this famous scholastic establishment 
that his precocious and versatile 
literary genius first made itself known. 
Besides taking the Milton Prize for 
poetry, he was the founder and chief 
combatant of a particularly lively 
debating circle called the Junior 


Debating Club, and his earliest pub- 
lished work appears in the pages of 
the society’s journal, the Debater. 
There were twelve members of the 
“* J.D.C.” as the club was familiarly 
termed, and each one of them seems 
to have been more or less inspired by 
the optimism of their leader. Some 
of these early friends of the J.D.C. 
have already, like Messrs. E. C. 
Bentley, Lucien Oldershaw, Laurence 
Soloman, and Robert Vernéve, made 
positions for themselves in journalism 
and education ; and even to-day th: 
Club is not dead. For the original 
twelve, and the wives of those who 
have made the matrimonial adven- 
ture, meet at an annual dinner, for 
which occasions G. K. C. draws weird 
invitation cards with an appropriate 
and humorous picture for each 
member. 

But long before he went to St. 
Paul’s School Gilbert Chesterton com- 
menced writing. He is a young man 
now, with a name familiar to the 
reading public of two continents, but 
he was a literary prodigy and the 
marvel of his parents at the tender 
age of five. He wrote romances when 
he was a baby, and he has been 
following the vocation of a lord of 
language ever since. 

After leaving St. Paul’s he went for 
a term or so to the Slade School, 
where that gift extraordinary of his, 
drawing, received some instruction, 
but fortunately not enough to destroy 
the delicious irresponsibility and in- 
dividuality of his amazing pencil. 
These drawings of G. K. C. are as 
distinct and remarkable as his literary 
work, and he turns them out as 
prodigally and as easily as he writes. 
They are a kind of laughing and 
grotesque efflorescence of his wonder- 
fully active personality. In some 
ways they recall the nonsense draw- 
ings of Edward Lear, and again the 
humorous sketches of Sir Frank 
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Lockwood. But they are not quite 
the same in spirit. They are more 
barbarous and more childish, They 
are the hilarious and spontaneous by- 
products of a genius that can laugh 
at the whole world and love it at the 
same time. They are an eminently 
Gothic product, the inevitable gro- 
tesques of a cosmic and human per- 
sonality. They spring naturally out 
of his pencil in his spare time, they 


- cover the envelopes and scraps of 


paper in his pockets; and while he 
is talking to one they gradually and 
unconsciously appear upon whatever 
smooth surface lies near to his 
hand. 

After leaving the Slade School he 
went into the office of Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin with the intention of learning 
the publishing business, and, it was 
during the spare hours of his appren- 
ticeship to that amiable profession’ 
that he discovered his literary work 
had a market value. Or rather 
that this was discovered for him. 
For it was his friend Mr. Lucien 
Oldershaw who first urged him to 
send articles to the Press. His 
earliest contributions,.apart from his 
work for the Debater, appeared in The 
Bookman and The Speaker. He was 


*‘ discovered” by the Datly News in 
1900, and he has contributed a weekly 
article to that paper ever since, and 
on the death of L. F. Austin he 
succeeded to the weekly control of 
the “‘ Pocket Book ” in the I/lustrated 
London News. 

In 1900 he published his first book. 
This was the unique volume of poems 
called “The Wild Knight.” He 
struck a new note in poetry. The 
mock humility of the minor poet, the 
yearning, “‘ the light loves and little 
errors ’’ of so much modern verse were 
quite absent from his song. He had 
humility, but it was a strange, proud 
humility ; he was romantic, but he 
did not yearn ; he was serious, but 
he laughed ; he was humble before the 
world, yet:insolent as a god. After 
this came “ The Defendant,” a re- 
print of his contribution to The 
Speaker. Here for the first time the 
public were introduced to Gilbert 
Chesterton’s brilliant gift of dialectic 
and of paradox. The volume is a 
series of triumphant defences of in- 
defensible subjects. 

It was after the publication of 
“The Wild Knight” that G. K. C. 
received the greatest compliment ever 
paid to a young and nearly unknown 
author. Viscount Morley, then plain 
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John Morley, invited him to write 
the study of “ Browning” for the 
English Men of Letters Series, a 
series of books famous wherever the 
English language is spoken, not one 
of which had hitherto been written 
by an author who was not at the time 
weighed down with literary and 
academic honours. The editor of the 


Men of Letters Series was rewarded 
for his courage and insight with a 
volume of analytical and interpretive 
criticism equal to the best volumes 
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tendencies of the age. He has also 
published three volumes of fantastic 
fiction, two illustrated by himself, 
“‘ The Napoleon of Notting Hill ” and 
‘The Club of Queer Trades” (the 
latter originally appearing as a serial 
in this magazine); and “The Man 
who was Thursday.” In addition to 
these books he has written numerous 
prefaces to popular reprints of classics, 
and published a book of nonsense 
verse and pictures called “ Grey- 
beards at “Play.” 


FROM A SKETCH BY G, K, C. 


in the series, and quite the finest con- 
tribution to the literature that has 
grown about the profound genius of 
Robert Browning. 

Since then he has issued, besides 
his innumerable contributions to the 
daily, weekly, and monthly Press, a 
notable essay upon the painter Watts ; 
a volume on Charles Dickens; and 
two others entitled ‘‘ Twelve Types ” 
and “Heretics,” dealing critically 
with the materialistic and realistic 


ITI. 

There is much of the child in Gilbert 
Chesterton. He is the Peter Pan of 
modern philosophy: he won’t grow 
up. This is so rare a thing in this, 
weary and elderly age that one ought 
to be very thankful. Indeed, on the 
first appearance of any signs of 
G. K. C. getting out of, say, his teens, 
I would gladly advocate some 
scheme of State subsidy that would 
encourage him to remain a child. But 
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there is not much need for fear on 
that score. His youthfulness will last 
forever. He will be cutting capers 
on the Patmos of his own imagination 
when we are weary even of our small 
sins and yearning for some chance of 
good works that will bring, as a 
reward, eternal peace. 

His essays teem with the unex- 
pectedness of the child. You are 
never certain how his sentences will 
end. His similes are the familiar 
similes of babes and sucklings. Into 
some high discourse upon will and 
destiny he will drag in pigs and 
cabbages and lamp-posts with fearful 
and wonderful appropriateness; as 
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be almost dead—and to proclaim 
them still and forever true. 
So great is his power of reasoning 


‘that you feel he could prove anything, 


and so he could. But he is too busy 
proving his own theories and enjoying 
them to waste time in that way. He 
is not deceived about logic, he knows 
it is but a means and not an end. 
He could prove that black is white, 
and probably has done so already. 
And he may or may not be convinced 
that twice two are not four. Such 
excursions, however, would be the 
merest incidentals of his game. His 
main concern is to save the world 
from the designs of modern tendencies, 


FROM A SK“TCH BY G, K. C. 


though the deep mysterious wisdom 
that shines through the frank eyes 
of a child had become articulate and 
found expression in the first homely 


objects of self-consciousness: the 
simple things of everyday life. 
That, indeed, is his attitude towards 
life. He sees the wonder, mystery 
and utility of common, everyday 
things just as a child does, and he is 
not afraid of proclaiming his delight 
to the whole world. “ There is only 
one thing,” he says, “it requires real 
courage to say, and that is a truism.” 
Gilbert Chesterton’s mission in life 
is to re-value the truisms—the beliefs 
that are so commonly accepted as to 


in the first place because they are 
tendencies, and in the second place 
because they dre pessimistic. 
“* Seriousness is the special and secret 
seal of Satan,” he says. 

He is the first apostle of the New 
Romanticism. And he ‘has come 
bounding and laughing into the camp 
of the heretics with the direct inten- 
tion of hauling down their flag. He 
advocates mysticism against material- 
ism, Christianity against Agnosticism. 
And his forthcoming book will be a 
bold defence oforthodoxy. In politics 
heisa Liberal. He loves the common 
people and common things. The 
world to him is a great paradox, a 
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monstrous irrational thing cloaking 
mysteriously the sanity of God who 
reveals Himself to those who can 
face great odds and laugh. In his 
own words, he has heard “the 
call of that buried and sub-conscious 
happiness which is in all of us, 
and which may émerge suddenly at 
the sight of the grass of a meadow or 
the spears of 


essays being written at odd times and 
in odd places, in restaurants, clubs, 
electric cars, and tube railway trains. 
He writes rapidly, and is shockingly 
careless of his manuscript. Waiters 
in cafés and clubs are continually 
finding sheets of valuable “copy” 
which he has shed during his sojourn 
in such places. Method is apparently 

not a feature 





the enemy.” 
IV. 

His personal 
life is like his 
teaching. He 
fights for his 
cause joyfully 
with the 
weapon he 
knows best how 
to use, his pen. 
He mixes freely 


with the people 


and lectures 
here, there and 
everywhere. He 
carries on the 
propaganda of 
faith and hap- 
piness by being 
happy and 
having faith. 
Careless in his 
dress and of all 
the superfluous 
details of life, 
he is yet an 
earnest and 
consciously 





of the dream- 
ful game of life 
which he plays. 
Yet he gets his 
work done. He 
seems to have 
read every- 
thing, and has 
a memory like 
the, British 
Museum Li- 
brary. But 
nowadays his 
chief reading 
is Dickens, 
Thackeray, 
and Scott, of 
whom he never 
tires, end few 
men know 
their way 
about’ the 
works of these 
masters so 
well. 

His,days are 
like incidents 
in a great 
game. The 
seriousness of 








careful writer, 
taking endless 
pains in the final quality of his 
work, much of his writing for 
book-form being diligently written 
and re-written until his severest 
self-criticism is satisfied. 

Yet he hardly lives the life of the 
methodical literary man. He never 
works in his study, most of his 


G. K. C 
From a photograph by his father. 


life he leaves 
to take care 
of itself: he plays: ‘And he 
would have all men <'play so 
happily that a new colour should 
come into their days, finding a 
symbolism in their brightly coloured 
garments, in the waving of flags, and 
the singing of songs. The essence of 
life is the sane hilarity of man laughing 
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at the “vast stupidity of things.” 
His flat overlooks the Battersea Park, 
ind the Borough of Battersea is his 
Mecca, all life is contained therein, 
untold romance exists in its prosaic 
streets, and at one time he dreamed 
)f municipal service as a councillor. 
Such service is for him the symbol 
of all that is worth doing. He is 
serious about one thing, that is the 
right of men to joy in life. He has 
a toy theatre, of which he is not only 
sole lessee and proprietor, but scene 
painter, playwright, general manager 
and manipulator all rolled into one. 
His favourite toy play is “‘ St. George 
and the Dragon.” This may be 
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taken as a symbol of his life and his 
point of view. The play’s the thing, 
but the play is the eternal play of the 
triumph of light over darkness. 
Gilbert Chesterton plays in real life 
his puppet play of “St. George and 
the Dragon.” He goes forth to slay 
the Dragon of despair every day. 
That is his romance, that is his joy. 
Even if the end of the fight is but 
the beginning of the fight again, his 
faith forever tells him that the New 
Jerusalem is just round the next 
corner, and that all comrades in arms 
shall meet ultimately and drink 
“* from the great flagons in the tavern 
at the end of the world.” 
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THE BEST WAY OUT 


By ROSAMUND NESBIT BLAND 


Illustrated by A. R. Holroyd 


= OU will not go to Clifford’s 
¥ Hollow this afternoon, Chris- 
ty, please, and that is the 

last word on the subject.” 

Christy doggedly drummed her 
fingers on the window-pane and 
stared out into the garden in moody 
silence. She was quite determined 
not to look at her stepmother. Mrs. 
Kent gave a faint sigh, and a look of 
hopelessness came into her pretty 
face. She could not understand why 
Christy was always so hard, so 
difficult to manage. 

“ And, by the way, your room is 
very untidy. I noticed it on my 
way down. You'd better not go out 
at all this afternoon. Just make up 
your mind to settle your bedroom 
neatly for once; it is such a pretty 
room and would look really nice if 
you took a little pains with it.” 

Mrs. Kent spoke cheerfully, but 
her voice did not have the desired 
effect, for Christy only set her lips 
more firmly and shifted restlessly 
from one foot to the other. 

“°Tisn’t as if your own room were 
so extra tidy,” she muttered, and 
then, scared at her daring, looked up, 
but her stepmother had left the room. 
For a long time she went on staring 
moodily out of the window. She had 
meant to tidy her room that after- 
noon, but now that her stepmother 
had suggested it she felt she would 
rather not do it. 

“She talks to me just as if I were 
a baby,” she grumbled to herself. 
‘* She’s always sending me to do things 
I should have done without her 
telling, and telling me not to do 
things; I’m nearly fourteen. That’s 


quite old to be ordered about. Other 
girls aren’t. I ought to be able to do 
a few things by myself, I should think. 
Why, she didn’t order me about so 
much when I was ever so much 
younger. Oh, I do hate it all!. 
Father never takes any notice of me, 
I might just as well have died when 
Mother did — he wouldn’t have 
minded,” she felt this to be untrue 
as she said it, and hastly added: 
** Well, he wouldn’t have minded for 
long, anyway.” 

She left the window and went up 
to her room. It was untidy enough 
to surprise even Christy. A drawer 
of ribbons and ties was half open, 
and the contents were overflowing 
on to the floor, an old green gardening 
skirt lay in one corner of the room, 
several blouses and two hats seemed 
to have been thrown up in the air 
and allowed to remain where they 
had fallen. 

Christy hung the skirt on the door, 
seized the blouses and crammed them 
into a drawer already bulging with 
clothes, threw the hats to the top ofa 

rardrobe, shut the drawer of ribbons 
with a bang, and began to brush her 
hair viciously. The brush gave a 
leap, hit her sharply on the head and 
jerked out of her hand, striking the 
looking-glass in its flight. She nearly 
screamed with temper and _ pain. 
She pushed the tangled mat of dark 
hair from her eyes and stooped to 
pick up the brush. As she bent 
down she saw that the glass had a 
crack running right across the middle. 

“There now,” she said, “‘ I shan’t 
be married for seven years. Bother!” 

It was obviously no use to try and 
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do one’s hair with a brush that 
jumped and hurt. Christy flung the 
horrible object on. the dressing-table 
and went to sit on her bed to think 
things over. A tide of miserable, 
self-hatred swept over her. 

“T’m no good,” she said; “I’m 
disagreeable, and selfish and jealous. 
Yes, I am. I’m jealous because 
father married again; if he hadn’t 
he’d have had only me, and then he 
would have loved me best. I’m 
dreadfully untidy too, and I’m ugly, 
yes, ugly. 1don’t wonder at their not 
liking me; I shouldn’t think anyone 
could. I would like todosomething 
really big and splendid, but there isn’t 
anything, and if there was I expect 
I shouldn’t be allowed to do it.” 


It flashed across Christy’s mind” 


that it would be a terribly hard 
thing to conquer the disagreeable 
feeling towards her stepmother, 
but that wasn’t the kind of thing 
she wanted. She wanted to do 


something really heroic, something 


the world would acclaim as 
sublime. Suppose, for instance, 
there was a fire and she went into 
the house while it was in flames and 
brought out one of her half-sisters. 
Christy imagined herself weak and 
fainting, with Isabel in her arms, just 
gasping out to her, stepmother, “I 
saved her for you.” Then all the 
people would draw near as she fell 
to the ground in a swoon, and some- 
one would call in a voice trembling 
with emotion, “ Run for a doctor!” 
but Christy would open eyes of 
deepest grey (somehow they had 
become deeper since she swooned), 
and keeping them sadly on her step- 
mother’s face, would say, “‘ Never 
mind me—I am not your own.” Of 
course after that she would die. 

“* Oh, it would be lovely,” she said 
aloud in ecstasy. 

Then again, one of the children 
might get diphtheria—no, it would 
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be better if her stepmother had it, 
and Christy would come forward 
when life was despaired of and do 
something heroic and save her life— 
then she would get the disease herself 
and die. No, it would be better not 
to die this time, but she would nearly 
die and although she would recover 
in time she would always remain very 
delicate—Christy’s persistent good 
health had always been trying to 
her—and the others would find their 
greatest joy in waiting on her, 
especially her stepmother, who would 
point her out to the visitors as “ the 
one who saved her life.” 

This touching picture always 
brought. the tears rolling down 
Christy’s cheeks. She tried to keep 
her face exactly as it was, and hurried 
to the glass to see if she looked ap- 
pealingly sad. She saw a thin, brown 
face, surrounded by a tangle of dark, 
shaggy hair. The clear, grey eyes 
were certainly tearful, but somehow 
they failed to look sad. How was 
Christy to know that interest had 
taken the place of misery? As she 
stared at her reflection in the glass 
the heroic fit passed and she lapsed 
once more into gloomy introspection. 

“ You’re just not any good in the 
world at all,” she muttered vindic- 
tively to the angry little face before 
her, ‘‘ you’d much better go out of 
it.” 

She had found something to appeal 
to her, after all. She would really die, 
and then everybody would be sorry 
they had not been kinder to her. She 
would write a letter to her stepmother 
telling why she had done the dreadful 
thing. She began to feel intensely 
interested in the plan. 

It would look best if she wore 
something pretty. She opened a 
drawer and pulled out a pale, yellow, 
muslin frock. When she had changed 
into it she did her hair with far 
more care than usual and examined 
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herself in the glass. She thought 
bitterly that she was very plain. 
She was not really, but her judgment 
in her own case was a little warped 
at present. On the whole she decided 


that she looked as r*ce as could be 
expected of anyone with such an 
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commit suicide,” she said to herself. 
“* Yes, they do, but they always take 
them off. I don’t need a hat just 
to take off!” 

She reconnoitred at the top of the 
stairs, hanging warily over the banis- 
ters to see if anyone was about. 











“* YOU ARE NOT TO GO TO CLIFFORD'S 


awful little nose, anyway the yellow 
dress did suit her better than the old 
blouse and skirt. Her hat now offered 
a fresh difficulty. She didn’t like to 
wear her best one, and a common 
sailor would look most unsuitable 
with a soft muslin frock. 

** People never wear hats when they 
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It would never do to be seen in her 
best frock when she had been told 
not to go out. She reached the 
library in safety, and the farewell 
note was successfully written. She 
hurried into her stepmother’s room 
and dropped it on the dressing- 
table. One thing still troubled her— 
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the letter was not tear-stained, for 
she was far too excited and interested 
to cry. However it could not be 
helped—perhaps her stepmother 
would not notice. She gave up the 
attempt to screw out a tear for the 
envelope. 

As she passed the sitting-room she 
caught sight of her father’s head 
over the back of an armchair. She 
hesitated for a minute. Should she 
go in and kiss him? It was true 
that he hadn’t seemed to care about 
her much lately, but wasn’t that 
perhaps because he was so very 
busy? A little feeling of tenderness 
smote Christy as she looked at the 
grey head. She remembered her aunt 
telling her that it had gone suddenly 
grey when Christy’s mother died; 
and the child gave a slight shiver. 

Yes, she would run in and kiss him, 
quite naturally, before she went 
away for ever. Then all of a sudden 
she remembered the yellow muslin, 
and she fled guiltily into the back 
garden. 

Through a gate in the garden 
Christy stepped into the lane and ran 
a short way, keeping close to the 
hedge, so that she might not be seen 
from. the house. She had not yet 
made up her mind as to the manner 
in which she was to die. Should it 
be by drowning ? There was a pond 
in Waltham Woods, two miles away; 
it was a pretty pond, but perhaps she 
would not be found for a long time, 
and that would be awful! Besides 
_ the green water would not look well 
on themuslin dress. But then drown- 
ing was such a painless death—one 
just sank into a sort of dream, Christy 
had heard. Evidently it was the 
best way, she could not bear the idea 
of anything that hurt. 

She swung open a field gate and 
made for Waltham Woods. Half a 
mile from the house she came upon 
a disused chalk-quarry. It had been 
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a happy place for play in those garlier 
days, days when Christy had’ been 
allowed to go where she pleased 
without fear of questioning. 

She halted at the top of the quarry. 
She felt that she must see it just 
once more, and while she stood look- 
ing down upon it a rush’ of tender 
memories swept over her. How 
many glorious afternoons had been 
passed there! How many times she 
had scrambled down the slippery 
sides of the pit after the tiny butter- 
flies that haunt the chalk like little 
blue flowers! And how she had 
torn and spoiled her frocks in those 
same scrambles! Right at the bot- 
tom of the pit a patch of yellow 
caught her eye. There were yellow 
poppies down there. They were rare, 
those yellow poppies, and they would 
go beautifully with her muslin frock ; 
also they belonged to the dear quarry, 
the place of happy memories. In a 
minute she was scrambling down the 
irregular side of the chalk-pit. A 
moment later a heavy lump of chalk 
gave way under her foot and she fell, 
clutching vainly at tufts of grass and 
wild flowers, to the bottom. 

The fall stunned her considerably, 
and she lay still for a while, one leg 
twisted under her; then she tried 
to get to her feet, but the attempt was 
useless. Her leg hurt horribly—was 
the ankle sprained? No, the pain 
was higher than that. With hands 
whitened by the chalk and roughened 
by the coarse grass she had clutched 
in her fall, she grasped a boulder and 
dragged herself into a sitting position, 
but the movement was agony and 
made her head swim so alarmingly 
that she thought that for the first 
time in her life she was going to faint 
—a thing she had often longed to do 
at other times, and always failed to 
accomplish. However, in a few 
moments she felt better, and when 
the objects around her seemed 
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stationary, she began to think more 
calmly of her situation. Obviously 
her leg was broken, it must be that— 
nothing else could hurt so terribly. 
But how was she to get home with a 
broken leg ? 

Allthought of her dreadtul purpose 
had quite left her now, the accident 
had driven it from her mind, and 
she mournfully ‘wondered what 
would _ be- 
come of her. 
She saw 
hideous pic- 
tures of her- 
self growing 
visibly thin- 
ner hour by 
hour, until 
at last she 
became a 
mere skele- 
ton and died 
of starva- 
tion. The 
pain which 
she had felt 
to be in her 
leg now 
seemed to be 
steadily 
creeping all 
over her. 
She stared 
at the blue 
sky, made 
bluer by the 
dazzling 
whiteness of 
the chalk, at 
the yellow 
sea-poppies now easily within reach, 
at the patches of brown-green grass 
and the wild flowers growing around 
her, and her poor little heart sank 
lower and lower. 

She knew that at home they would 
be sitting down to tea without her— 
in future they would always have tea 
without her. The light became each 


“*I'M NO GOOD,’ SHE SAID, 


*IM DISAGREEABLE, SELFISH, JEALOUS.’ ” 
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moment a deeper gold, and the sun 
cast long shadows. It must be get- 
ting quite late, it would go on getting 
later and later, and she would be 
there alone and couldn’t stop it ; and 
now she began to feel faint with 
hunger and pain. 

Suddenly she remembered what 
she had come out to do, and tears of 
helplessness and self-pity rolled down 
her cheeks. 
She didn’t 
want to die 
all alone in 
that awful 
quarry —she 
didn’t want 
to die any- 
where. She 
wanted to 
live for a 
long, long 
time and 
be happy. 
What did 
ste p-mo- 
thers and 
troubles at 
home matter 
so long as 
one was 
strong and 
well and 
there were 
sunny Sep- 
tembers, and 
a sea, and 
a chalk 
quarry ? 

For more 
than two 
hours Christy sat there and miser- 
ably thovght things over. She 
dared not take her eyes from 
the edge of the quarry lest anyone 
should pass that way without see- 
ing her, but no one went by and 
the sun disappeared, leaving the sky 
full of rose-coloured light—a light 
that turned the walls of Christy’s 
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prison to a radiant pink. It re- 
minded her of the wall-paper in her 
bedroom at home, and she gave an 
involuntary sob—the dear, untidy 
little room that she would never see 
again. 

The rosy glow faded into pale 
purple, the purple turned to indigo, 
and the twilight had come. In some 
mysterious way with the twilight 
there came a certain. clearance in 
Christy’s brain. Perhaps pain and 
hunger and three hours of thinking 
did it, for quite suddenly she saw 
the whole cowardice of her resolve 
of the afternoon, saw too that the 
little things that had worried and 
driven her to it were, after all, only 
little things compared with these two 
great facts of pain and hunger. And 
she felt also that they could be re- 
duced to almost nothing if she tried 
to make them so. With this there 
came a sense of relief and the 
certainty that she was safe. She 
lay back, crossed her arms under her 
head and instantly fell asleep. 

She did not know how long she had 
slept when she woke to the sound of 
scrambling feet and a voice that 
cried, “‘ Here she'is, thank heaven!” 

She felt her father’s arms go round 
her and just managed to gasp, 
“Daddy.” She had not used the 
name since babyhood, and did not 
know why it came to her now, but 
she was too tired to alter it. ' 

*“* My leg’s broken, I think,” and 
she heard no more. 

When she came to her senses she 
was lying on the bed in her own 
room, and her father sat beside her. 
The gas was turned down so that she 
could hardly see: she turned on her 
pillow, and her father, hearing the 
movement, bent over her. 

“Christy,” his hand came down 
over hers on the bed-cover, “ your 
leg is broken, dear. The doctor 
will be here quite soon now, 
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and it must be set. Don’t be 
frightened, for I think it is only a 
simple fracture. Can you stand my 
talking to you for a little ? ” 

She nodded her head, for she was 
too miserable and weak to say any- 
thing, but the tears' started to her 
eyes. Surely her father wasn’t going 
to scold her for going out in the 
afternoon when she had been told 
not to, now that she was so ill ? 

“In some ways you’re older than 
I thought, Christy, and in some 
younger. I ought to have talked to 
you more than I have, but it’s not 
too late to begin now, thank heaven! 
Your letter taught me a good many 
things.” 

For the first time since her tumble 
Christy remembered her note, and 
she blushed furiously in the dim 
light. 

“Your stepmother was broken- 
hearted over it,” he went on. “I 
think she really felt it more than I 
did, because you are not her own, 
and she has always been afraid that 
you would think she loved you less 
on that account. I think it has made 
her nervous with you. But she had 
no idea you could think that she 
did not love you at all. You see, 
dear little girl, we have both loved 
you so much that we thought it was 
not possible you would not see— 
it has always been so very present to 
us. She loved you first for my sake, 
and then later for your own; and I 
—there are many reasons why I love 
you best, my dear, and I see now 
that I have made a grave mistake 
somewhere—I must have done so— 
that you should ever have thought of 
——” his voice broke suddenly, and 
now that the child had become 
accustomed to the dim light she 
could see how white and tired his 
face was. 

She wanted to prevent his speak- 
ing; she felt she must scream if the 
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sad voice went on, but before she 
could say a word, he returned to his 
usual manner : 

“You don’t realise—you can’t 
realise —- what the difficulties are. 
The world thinks it knows a 
good deal about children. The truth 
is it hardly knows anything. And so 
each one of us makes mistake after 
mistake ; some of them are just little 
slips that don’t matter very much, 
and some are very big indeed, and 
we suffer for them all our lives, and 
even when our children are quite 
grown-up and have gone so far from 
us that they almost seem to be our 
children no longer, they, too, perhaps 
suffer for the mistakes we made years 
ago when they were scarcely past 
babyhood. You feel that we are 
taking the wrong way with you, 
and we feel it too sometimes, but we 
never tell each other, and so we don’t 
find the right way.” 

Christy could not bear any more. 
She turned over and hid her face in 
the pillow, but she could not stifle 
the great sobs that tore at her throat. 
Her father bent quickly over her. 

“ What is it, darling? Is the pain 
so bad?” 

“No, Daddy—only, I’m so horrid!” 

The door opened, and her step- 
mother came in. Her pretty fair 
face, usually so delicately pink, had 
lost its colour, and her eyes were 
red-rimmed and very sad. She came 
over to the bed and knelt beside it. 

“Oh, Christy, can you forgive me ?” 
her voice quivered miserably. 

Then Christy knew what to do. 
With her new-born clearness of vision 
she saw that her father and her step- 
mother thought she had thrown her- 
self over the edge of the quarry to 
kill herself because they had been 


harsh to her. Those hours alone 
with pain had taught her something ; 
perhaps in a few days she would be 
almost the same Christy, the little 
girl who had set out with such a 
black heart to kill herself, perhaps 
she would never be quite that Christy 
again; at any rate she was changed 
now. She saw that her parents 
would be torn with remorse if they 
believed she had meant to commit 
suicide. Whatshe had to do was very 
hard, for it is hard to allow oneself 
to appear a fool, but Christy. was 
capable of the deed and when it came 
to her hand there was no swerving. 

With an effort she sat up and 
leaned her head on her father’s 
shoulder. 

“Did you. really believe,” she said 
with a shaky laugh, “‘ that I meant to 
kill myself ?, Why, I was just scramb- 
ling down the quarry to get some 
poppies, and I fell.” 

“But, Christy,” said her step- 
mother, ‘“‘that~ terrible, terrible 
letter ?” 

“Oh, that,” said Christy, with 
another laugh still more shaky than 
the first, ‘ that was only for fun—I 
never thought you’d believe it. 
I thought you’d thinkit funny.” 

“Funny / Oh, Christy, how could 
you?” Her stepmother began tocry 
weakly, with her head against the 
pink counterpane. ‘‘ How could you? 
But I’m thankful it was that and 
not the other.” 

Christy’s father pressed his head 
against his daughter’s cheek for a 
moment. 

“* Brave child,” he whispered in her 
ear. He had understood her subter- 
fuge and he took it at its full worth. 

“Here’s the doctor, sir!” said 
the maid, at the open door. 
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HOW SYLVIA MET THE ENEMY 


By ANDREW LINDSAY 


Illustrated by 


F course she shouldn’t have 
() married him, and, equally 
of course, he shouldn’t have 

married her. This assertion, 

at first glance, would appear mere 
repetition of statement, which it 
decidedly is not, for he had a thought- 
ful air and, presumably, ae never 
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even worse to some of Sylvia’s friends, 

when the engagement was announced, 

for it had never.occurred to any of 
them that the supreme girl tennis 
player, and winner of the lady’s golf 
trophy for two successive years would, 
for a moment, consider the bored, 
tired, unathletic individual, Kenneth 





done anything y, 

in his life but rilis ( 2 
think, so he 
ought to have 
known better, 
while Sylvia’s 
multiplicity of 
activities pre- 
cluded her from 
deeply con- 
sidering any 
question, how- 
ever serious. 
She was youth- 
ful, energetic, 
and permeated 
to her finger- 
tips with the 
enjoyments of 
life ; something 
of interest was 
always happen- 
ing in her vicin- 
ity. Onthe 
other hand he 
was a veritable 








Carey, as a 
possible hus- 
band. On;the 
occasion of 
Mixed Four- 
somes the man, 
old or young, 
who drew Syl- 
via as a part- 
ner, was the 
envied. of his 
fellows. Not 
entirely be- 
cause she was 
usually a win- 
ner, but she 
was an excel- 
lent loser as 
well ; when she 
had done her 
best and failed, 
she accepted 
her fate with 
good grace in a 
sportsmanlike 
manner. 
Someone re- 
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grub —a book- 
worm of the 
most pronounced type: However, it 
was more than possible that this 
fundamental difference of character 
constituted the attraction, but, what- 
ever caused it, mutual friends pre- 
dicted dire disaster in the future. 

_ It was a stupefying surprise, and 


“HE WAS GENERALLY TO BE FOUND WATCHING 


SYLVIA.” 


marked that 
“ The Owl,” as Carey was called when 
out of hearing, had become a fre- 
quenter of the golf pavilion verandah, 
and did a good deal of lounging about 
the tennis club courts when any test 
play was forward. Carey had joined 
both clubs, nobody knew when. 
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Nonchalant and tired as he always 
seemed he was generally to be found 
watching Sylvia when she had a 
racquet in her hand, and her capital 
overhand serve ustially sent a gleam 
of colour to his otherwise pallid 
cheeks. 

Tall, with stooping shoulders, head 
bent slightly forward, eyes peering 
intently before him, through steel- 
rimmed glasses, hands deep in trou- 
sers pockets, to the onlooker Carey 
seemed anything but attractive to 
business-like, tennis-playing young 
womanhood. As he strolled round 
or lolled about, he was chaffed a good 
deal because he could not or would 
not play. He listened good-humour- 
edly, smiled tolerantly, even indul- 
gently, but never openly expressed 
his dislike of active sports. Without 
doubt Carey’s study was his natural 
environment. His articles and fiction 
that appeared from time to time in 
the Reviews and other periodicals 
were looked on with respect by even 
the athletic, breezy, out-of-doors 
young people, but the certain know- 
ledge that he had won the vivacious 
Sylvia—and that apparently without 
effort—was disturbing to some of the 
girl’s friends, while others were in- 
dignant, each state of feeling accord- 
ing to sex. Some of the short- 
skirted,"hobnail-booted ones declared 
that for the honour of the game, 
such an enthusiastic golfer ought not 
to marry a man who couldn’t show 
a decent score, and others said con- 
temptuously they never would marry 
unless the man paid them the com- 
pliment of at least trying to play the 
game. That Garey had fallen a 
victim to the girl’s abounding vitality 
all could understand, but why Sylvia 
had made the mistake of saying yes, 
no one could fathom. She should 
have known instinctively they hadn’t 
a thought in common. He hadn’t 
even money to gild him, although 
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those who knew Sylvia were certain 
that money would have made no 
difference to her. 

The vivid interest taken by others 
in her engagement did not appear to 
disturb the girl, although she was 
aware that many believed the wed- 
ding would not take place ; that she 
would discover her mistake in time. 
Apparently she was fascinated by 
the man’s uncommon personality ; 
that Sylvia was really in love did not 
occur to any. 

Before many months passed the 
wedding did take place. There was 
the regulation ceremony with a re- 
ception after. The bride looked love- 
ly, and even the bridegroom was 
greatly improved by a good tailor, 
who had deftly ameliorated his stoop- 
ing shoulders. Afterwards they took 
their departure, amidst a shower of 
confetti and some of Sylvia’s old 
white satin slippers. They journeyed 
to Scotland, and a lonely old house, 
lent by a publisher who believed in 
Carey’s genius, where they spent the 
honeymoon. 

On their return to London they 
began housekeeping in a charming 
little house in the Holland Park 
district. The house was “a distinct 
piece of luck,” Carey said. It was 
small but he had furnished it delight- 
fully, and when Sylvia’s circle of golf 
and tennis friends came to see her, 
they were forced to admit that her 
surroundings suited her admirably, 
and she appeared to be satisfactorily 
happy; apparently she had become 
quite as interested in theatre and 
concert going as she had been in 
out-of-door sports. Mrs. Carey un- 
consciously followed the Biblical in- 
junction, and whatever she did was 
with her might, using every atom 
of force she was possessed of. 

Carey did not often appear at 
Sylvia’s afternoon functions, and she 
did not speak of him often. One of 
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her visitors, a determined fault- 
finder, said she wasted her extrava- 
gant phrases over Heppelwhite tables 
and Sheraton cabinets, when she 
should have been talking of her 
husband. None of her friends, how- 
ever, had grounds for claiming that 
she was anything but happy. 

Thus matters stood at the end of 
the first year, when Kenneth junior 
appeared on the scene. Soon life 
held no other interest for Sylvia than 
the state of The Boy’s health. Did 
he sleep well, eat well and was his 
temperature just right ? These were 
the burning questions put to her 
huskand with such frequency that 
Kenneth, who shared his wife’s adora- 
tion of the child in a very mild 
degree, became attacked with his old 
boredom. Furthermore, there was 


an increasing demand for his stories, 
and a play had been accepted by a 
popular actor, so, he asked himself, 


could he be expected to share all 
Sylvia’s hopes and fears for the little 
pink bundle in the bassinette ? 
Before The Boy was six months old 
Kenneth had practically deserted his 
home. He worked all morning, then 
lunched with someone, whom he 
told Sylvia it was important he should 
meet. More often than not he dined 
at his club, and on several occasions 
accepted week-end invitations with- 
out Sylvia. At first he had a few 
weak misgivings, and made some 
slight effort at explanation or apology. 
But he need not have troubled him- 
self: Sylvia was wrapped up in the 
child, and if she noticed her husband’s 
discrepancies in attentions to herself, 
she dismissed the thought as one of 
no importance, and her devotion to 
The Boy redoubled in intensity ; 
besides, she had never been a girl to 
demand attentions, of which she had 
received sufficient and to spare, quite 
spontaneously. About this time, how- 
ever, she was full of the idea of getting 
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The Boy into the country, for she had 
an unspoken fear of his growing up 
delicate and disliking sports. She 
talked to Kenneth about the matter, 
and in his bored way—that would 
have made any other woman furious 

he advised her to take a small 
house in the country. She had better 
go to Pinner, or Westerham, some- 
where where he could run down often. 
They had better get rid of the Holland 
Park house. 

All these matters Sylvia arranged 
very quickly and satisfactorily, de- 
lighting in her proposed immolation. 
Into this channel she lavished all her 
old energy, and no echo of a more ex- 
hilarating, congenial life ever entered 
her head. One would have thought 
Carey might have expressed some 
word of commendation at this 
display of executive ability on his 
wife’s part, but apparently he did 
not notice it or give it a passing 
thought; it was quite a matter of 
course—part of a wife’s duty, to deal 
with a household change as Sylvia 
had done, so when in reality Kenneth 
ought to have been pleased, even 
thrilled at his wife’s devoted mother- 
hood and fixed stay-at-home habits, 
he was merely a careless observer. 

When they took up residence in 
the country it was summer, and 
Kenneth came down two or three 
times in the week, but as winter ap- 
proached his home-coming dwindled 
to week-end visits. Just at first 
Sylvia missed him a good deal; she 
wanted an «udience, a sympathetic 
listener to whom she could sound the 
praises of The Boy—besides, she had 
plans for the garden which she would 
have liked to discuss. The Boy grew 
and flourished in the Swiss-like air 
chosen for him. 

On one or two occasions of his brief 
vistts, Sylvia tried to persuade Ken- 
neth to join the Golf Club near the 
cottage, even descending to urging 
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it upon him as a pose—citing several 
writing men who were noted golfers. 
But it was all to no purpose. Even- 
ings were his playtime, he said, and 
he couldn’t golf then—besides, with 
the Chambers he was forced to keep 
on in town, they would have to be 
careful; care and discretion should 
be the watchwords of their outlay, so 
he wouldn’t waste money on an ex- 
pensive golf subscription. With the 
shadow of a heartache Sylvia turned 
to her Boy for solace and for love, 
which, she realised, had some way 
strayed from her.path. She felt in a 
vague sort of manner that something 
had gone wrong, but from Kenneth’s 
point of view it appeared their 
separation was all for the benefit of 
herself and The Boy. 

Time passed and The Boy was four, 
when the question of education began 
to trouble Sylvia. She was doubtful 
about the prematureness of school, 
but a Kindergarten might be advisable 
fora year. Sylvia had to reply to her 
own questions, for while she was ap- 
pealing to him, Kenneth strolled 
away, with hands in his pockets, quite 
in his oldmanner. He stood at the 
edge of the terrace and gazed dreamily 
into the blue distance, while Sylvia 
summed up the education question 
for herself. ‘‘ He is developing rapid- 
ly in any case, so he might as well 
attend the Kindergarten classes.” 

Kenneth was whistling softly as 
he stood with his back to his wife 
while she concluded her monologue. 
She waited, tense, with a sort of 
wonder as te what he would say when 
he did speak. He was evidently 
admiring the view, for after a 
lengthened interval he said casually : 
“In this light the old town has 
quite a Continental effect.” 

“Quite,” said Sylvia, with a sort 
ofsarcasticsnap. Kenneth was really 
beginning to be rude to her ! 

Carey never mentioned to his wife 
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where he spent his leisure days, and 
seemed satisfied that all her plans were 
stillfor The Boy. That he had changed 
and improved tremendously during 
the past year, Sylvia recognised. He 
was altogether more a man of the 
world in appearance. 

On this day the constraint between 
them grew, and each felt relieved 
when it was time to take the train. 
That night Sylvia indulged in retro- 
spection, and settled that they had 
merely grown careless of each other’s 
regard. She supposed that, given 
time, most marriages became as 
theirs; but, after all, she had been 
married such a little while, and she 
did know married people who were 
interested in each other’s pursuits. 
At this point she rose hurriedly and 
crossed the room to gaze into The 
Boy’s sleeping face. 

The Boy placed in the Kinder- 
garten, Sylvia found the mornings 
drag heavily; her occupation 
had suddenly gone from _ her, 
and she looked about somewhat 
dazedly for something to do. Finally, 
golf suggested itself to her, and she 
walked to the Links that were not 
far away. She met a friend whe 
arranged with the green keeper to 
supply clubs, and Sylvia started on a 
round of golf, the first since her 
marriage. She was annoyed when 
she discovered she could only scatter 
the tees her companion made for her, 
and when she tore up the turf with 
the iron, she replaced it in a sort of 
fury at her loss of skill. When she 
did make a drive the ball fell short of 
where she meant to place it, yet, 
nevertheless, before she was half way 
round she found herself. growing 
fastidious over the weight of the 
putter, and the length of the driver; the 
brassie wasn’t quite the thing either, 
and she determined to have her own 
clubs looked up and repolished. So 
keen was she on this that she had 
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walked home before she realised that 
her—unrest, she moderately named 
it, had gone, and that she was happier 
than she had been for a long time. 

Every morning Sylvia appeared 
on the Links; her old allegiance to 
the game returned in full vigour, 
and she stood at the head of the list 
for the Lady’s Cup. One Saturday, 
when she was feeling rather elated at 
having recovered her old swing and 
stroke, she re- 
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more silent than usual. Sylvia felt the 
unrest again stealing over her; then 
resentment began to gain the upper 
hand, but being of strong purpose, 
she said nothing to disturb the peace. 
Kenneth ate scarcely anything, and 
that circumstance aroused the mother 
anxiety in Sylvia. She felt sure he 
was in trouble of some sort, and yet 
she allowed him to go without a 


restraining word. 
On the Links, 





turned to the 
cottage and found 
Kenneth _ sitting 
in the verandah. 
Glancing at her 
golf boots and 
skirt, he said 
coldly : 
ce S re) 
taken 





youve 
up that 


foolishness again.” 
Sylvia grew red, 
but said pleasant- 


ly: 
“Yes, will you 
do a round with 
me after lunch?” 

“Not I,” said 
her husband, 
“T’ve come down 
to tell you -that 
I’m off to Norway 
with a party for 
a fortnight. Il 
need some extra 
clothing, so per- 
haps you will be 
good enough to 
see that the things are looked out 
for me; I must get back to town 
early.” 

“They shall be packed at once,” 
said Sylvia, going indoors. “ You 
will lunch with me, Kenneth, will you 
not ?”’ she added, looking over her 
shoulder before disappearing. 

During the hurried meal that fol- 
lowed, husband and wife were even 


some mornings 
later, Sylvia 
played round with 
an old friend. 
The conversation 
between strokes 
turned on books 
and their writers. 
Her companion 
spoke in high 
terms of Kenneth’s 
latest book; he 
also spoke of 
another that was 
just out, by a 
woman whom 
Sylvia remem- 
bered she had met 
during her short 
year in London. 

“Mrs. Allbury 
has gone to Nor- 
way,” said her 
friend. 

“To Norway!” 
exclaimed Sylvia 
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Kenneth has gone 
to Norway, too.” 

“Yes, I saw his name with the 
others,” he said, dryly. 

“Kenneth told me he was joining 
a party, but he didn’t name any- 
one,” Sylvia rejoined, hesitatingly, 
and in some confusion. 

“They are quite a notable col- 
lection of people,” he continued. 
“There was a rather important 
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article in the Post on the various 
qualities of the work done by the 
different members composing it. I 
should think you would feel very 
proud of your hysband, Mrs. Carey.” 

“Oh, Ido; Lam,” Sylvia hastened 
to reply. She was considerably agi- 
tated, believing her companion had 
introduced the subject to give her 
a word of warning, and she was sure 
of it when he asked, with a note of 
sympathy in his voice. 

“Ts it true that Kenneth owes his 
success to the criticisms of this lady 
—Mrs. Allbury ? ” 

“True!” repeated Sylvia, “ how 
shouldI know. Kenneth never 
then she pulled herself together, for 
she had never yet complained of her 
husband. The bitterness had not 
altogether departed from her tones 
as she added: ‘ You know I Haven’t 
been reading much—that is—not 
lately. I seem to have read nothing 
for years, but books on the diseases 
of children and how to avoid them, 
and how to treat them if you haven’t 
managed to avoid them.” 

“Well,” said the other, Master 
Ken seems to be fairly well started 
on a healthful existence now, so per- 
haps you will have time to look 
about you.” 

Sylvia felt more and more that her 
friend was reading her a lecture, and 
being proud, she was somewhat 
indignant. She made some poor 
strokes, then determined to exculpate 
herself in some slight degree. 

“It seemed to me my first duty 
was to Ken, that he might grow 
up strong and well, and enjoy games, 
as I do.” 

She made this remark apropos of 
nothing that had been said for some 
few moments. Her companion re- 





garded her with an understanding 
glance, as if he would say: “A hint 
to a wise woman is sufficient.” 

When Sylvia returned to the cot- 
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tage, her perturbation had somewhat 
abated. For the first time she realised 
that the state of affairs between her- 
self and Kenneth was an open secret ; 
that her friends were commiserating 
her lone, lorn condition. She, Sylvia, 
the object of anyone’s pity! The 
thought was not to be borne! With 
set, determined lips, like'a whirlwind, 
she rushed upstairs and tore open the 
doors of a large, old-fashioned ward- 
robe. Hastily she plucked skirt after 
skirt from the hanging pegs. Then 
she attacked the contents of certain 
drawers. Small heaps of lady’s wear- 
ing apparel appeared on chairs, 
couches and tables, but the bulk of her 
collection lay on the floor. Sylvia 
subjected her findings to a severe 
scrutiny, making mental notes of 
their possibilities as she did so. 


Alas! The impossibilities predomin- 
ated. Four out-of-date afternoon 
frocks; three antiquated evening 


gowns, several hats, quite beyond the 
possibility of wearing in the smart 
set her husband now moved in, but 
she determined to secure correct 
attire in time for Kenneth’s re- 
turn. Amidst all her plans for 
reconstructing this garment and that, 
with a view to enhancing her own 
appearance, the thought kept running 
through her mind. 

“He was attracted by her from 
the first; she is beautiful as well 
as gifted, so, naturally, his admir- 
ation must have increased. Poor 


Kenneth! So that is what troubled 
you. Well, we shall see what 
happens.” 


Sylvia grasped the situation per- 
fectly, and firmly decided on her 
course of action. She had been 
travelling backward, while Kenneth 
had been progressing ; she had been 
wholly mother, and had ceased to be 
wife, now it was time to turn wife 
again. Possibly she could bring order 
and perhaps love into their lives once 
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more. “ But it isonly perhaps,” she 
said with a sigh. At any rate she 
would do her best to bring about the 
old condition of things; remodel 
their lives, just as she meant to re- 
model her hats and gowns. Thinking 
thus, Sylvia’s mouth twisted into a 
smile as near to grimness as her years 
and the upturned corners of her lips 
would permit. 


Two days after Carey’s return from 
Norway he ran down to the cottage. 
He appeared absent-minded, still 
disinterested, and ccol, but Sylvia 
banished this mood by announcing 
that spe meant to join him in 
London in a day or two. There 
was a look in her eyes as she spoke 
which might have told him that she 
did not mean to bow to theseemingly 
inevitable. 

Kenneth, 
was slow, 


with all his cleverness, 
and although evidently 


taken aback, the only thing he could 


think of to say was: 

** What about The Boy ?” 

“ Oh he will be quite all right with 
Burns. I want -to do a round of 
theatres the very first thing.” 

“T have engagements for Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday,” Kenneth 
protested weakly. ‘If you had given 
me notice I should have kept myself 
free for the week.” 

“Oh, but I’m going to stay much 
longer than a week,” she said firmly. 
““T’ve been so long out of London, 
I feel I could do with a _ whole 
season.” 

For a fewmoments Carey appeared 
to be a good deal embarrassed, then 
he said with an amused smile: “ You 
can’t play golf in the Park, you 
know.” ; 

“* Oh I know all the disadvantages,” 
returned Sylvia brightly, “and I 
shall enjoy them for a little while.” 

“It’s the dinner on Thursday that 
is the difficulty,” said Kenneth. 
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“Where is the dinner?” asked 
Sylvia. 

“It is Mrs. Allbury’s party,” he 
replied, rather ruefully, she thought. 

“* Of all people in London, I should 
love to meet Mrs. Allbury again,” 
Sylvia said with enthusiasm. “ Can’t 
you ask her to invite me ? ” 

“It would be awkward,” he said. 

“* But you are such friends,” begged 
the proud but resolute wife. 

“*T think, on the whole, since you 
have surprised me in this way, you’ d 
better come up after dinner.” Pt 

“That shall be conditional,” she 
replied. 

“The conditions are?” Kenneth 
turned and faced his wife with brow 
raised interrogatively. 

“That you tell all your friends I 
am coming to town, and hope to see 
them. And—Kenneth, I must give 
a little dinner to the very elect 
of your friends.” 

“You have been so long in the 
country, I’m afraid you will find 
yourself rather out of .it,” he said, 
and strolled to the window with a 
good deal of nonchalance. He thrust 
his hands deepinto his pockets, as he 
stood gazing into the blue dimness of 
the hills, and Sylvia knew he was 
considerably disturbed. 

“But then, your wife, Kenneth, 
the wife of a famous man, must at 
least appear before the world, even 
if she cannot shine.” 

“Oh very well,” he said, somewhat ‘ 
ungraciously ; “but you will meet 
disappointment. You’d really better 
not try to change things.” 

Sylvia looked her husband over 
very steadily from head to foot. He 
stood remarkably straight, his trou- 
sers did not bag at the knees, his 
steel-rimmed spectacles had given 
place to rather elegant rimless eye- 
glasses. Really nothing of the old 
Kenneth remained, in outward ap- 
pearance at least His stooping 
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shoulders, his slouching gait, where 
were they ? 


Sylvia, generously, did not insist 
on going to town before the dinner. 
She travelled up the day after, and 
Kenneth met her as she stepped to 
the platform at Victoria. After they 
had left the luggage at his charmingly 
furnished flat in Ashley Gardens they 
drove to the Park, where every tree 
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ciously acknowledged their intro- 
ductions, and relapsed into silence. 

Presently two ladies joined their 
group, one was Mrs. Allbury. Ken- 
neth ordered more tea and grew ani- 
mated to the verge of excitement. 
Sylvia listened to the conversation 
and badinage, and realised she would 
have to furbish up her mind as well 
as her apparel. Was this brilliant 
talker really the bored Kenneth ? 
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and shrub looked its best, seeming to 
smile approval on Sylvia. Kenneth 
had the air of one showing round the 
country cousin, which his wife could 
not help noticing. They had tea 
brought to them, but Sylvia was a 
little dashed that Kenneth should 
look so bored, for she wore her most 
becoming hat and frock. He was dull 
and uninterested until one or two 
friends approached. Sylvia gra- 


“HE GAZED AT His WIFE IN AMAZEMENT.” 


They were all brilliant, or seemed so 
to half-bewildered Sylvia. Had she 
really grown stupid and rusty ? She 
had never known Kenneth to hold 
his own so fluently, or laugh so 
spontaneously. Sylvia was an eager 
listener, and quickly gathered where 
her own deficiences lay. She resolved 
to delay her little dinner for a time— 
only a week or two—till she had time 
to assimilate a few of their ideas. 
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Kenneth could expand and grow 
alive, she found, in the correct atmo- 
sphere. Well, she should create the 
,_ atmosphere. 

When Mrs. Allbury’s next invita- 
tion came it did not include Sylvia. 
His friends did not know his wife had 
come to stay, he explained, and so 
went off without her. 

Did Mrs. Allbury hold the only 
key to her husband’s_ character, 
and possibly his heart ? Sylvia asked 
herself seriously. Kenneth belonged 
to her, so she also must find a key 
to his heart and understanding. 
Thus with renewed energy, and in 
the face of bitter discouragement, 
Sylvia began the foundations for 
re-establishing her own kingdom. 
It would be no easy task, but she 
would not fail, now that she knew 
what to do. 


The little dinner in Ashley Gardens, 
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when it did come off, furnished 
Kenneth Carey with a distinctly new 
sensation. Mrs. Allbury and one 
or two others, with himself, had 
been scintillating and listening by 
turns, when he became aware that 
the conversation had settled into a 
duet, and that ‘everyone was intent 
on a discussion, the better part of 
which came from that portion of the 
table directly opposite himself. He 
gazed at his wife in amazement. 
He could scarcely recognise the spark- 
ling Sylvia. 

** Jove!” he said under his breath, 
in admiration of something Sylvia 
had said, ‘“‘ that was clever! She 
looks stunning to-night, too,” and 
the foolish, well-managed husband felt 
thrilled with the pride of possession. 

Thus Sylvia regained her Paradise, 
and behind her battlements of charm 
and interest held it for ever aftet 
against all encroachment. 


THE SEA’S SONG 


By Lucy NICHOLSON 


Still are the pale sea-grasses 
That the wind bent to its will, 

And the cliffs—dark moon-shown masses— 
Stand large and still; 

Still are the larks that spilt their song 
Out of the blue the whole day long! 


For rest comes to the flowers 
When dusk falls tenderly ; 
The birds have their hushed hours— 


No sleep for me! 


Night long across dim shores of dream 
My restless waters swirl and cream ! 


When white Dawn heralds day-time, 
And a little waking breeze, 
Wild with the scent of the Maytime, 


Floats overseas, 


I—still unrested—work again 
With all the rested world of Men ! 








[A. 7. Johnson 
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THE MOORLAND SUMMER 


By ARTHUR TYSILIO JOHNSON 


‘* ___a sense of rest, the rest not of weariness 
bu of full growth, was in the atmosphere ; tree, 
plant, and grassy things had reached their 
fulness and strength. The summer shadow 
lingered on the dial, the sun slowed his pace, 
pausing on his way In the rich light the 
fruits filled.” 
RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


HEN the mists gather in the 
\W deep, deep valleys and 
longer shadows creep 

across the shorn hayfields 

with the rising and setting of 
each day’s sun; when there is 
a distinctive stain of autumn blue 
in the screening vapour which 
wreathes itself about the feet of 


the distant trees, a silence that is 


pervasive and kindly falls upon all 
nature. Yet it is not a silence, for 
the turtle-dove still purrs in the 
heavy shade of the oak boughs. 
Somewhere up there, too, a willow 
wren will issue, at intervals, little 
jets of song, practising over and over 
again some unfinished melody as if 
she were trying to remember how it 
went in the days of spring. And 
those little broken cadences are not 
without a trace of sadness, for the 
time is almost at hand when an 
“adieu” must be made to English 
woods. A single yellow-hammer is 
repeating her oft-told tale in a narcotic 
monotone where the gorse bushes are 
flipping away their sun-baked seeds 
with the crackling sound of a distant 
fire. The last of the young thrushes 
are making strange parrot-noises 
down in the cool green herbage of the 
ditch, but all else is mellowed by that 
ringing hum, that sound—“ as when 
a bell: no longer swings ”—if sound 
it be, which we are accustomed to 
call the silence of summer. 

The days go wearily by in these 


sultry valleys. In the still mornings 
the] dew beads coquet with the 
lights of the opal upon every leaf and 
twig. They scintillate in the sun 
spots of noon which dapple the 
carpet of the wild woodland floor 
where the restive cattle stand. They 
cool the face of the burning earth 
when evening draws a veil of mellower 
light across the blazing, pitiless sky. 
Day follows day, bringing with it the 
same enervating monotony. 'Wemay 
think, in our desire for change, that 
the hectic of the bramble is flushed 
with a deeper heat than it was a week 
ago, that the coral clusters of the 
bryony’s fruit are riper than they 
were. Sometimes a gentle breeze 
wanders up the valley, and the 
branches which seemed to drop in 
very weariness, whisper a grateful 
response. The tall wheat stalks trem- 
ble and rustle when they feel its cool 
touch, the bearded barley surges in 
billows of whiteness, the dry, ripe 
oats jingle their million silver bells 
as it passes over them. The 
monotony has been broken for a 
moment, but again all is still. Like 
a broad, deep river, whose silent 
waters burst suddenly into laughter 
and song as they break away round 
a gravelly bend, only to sink again 
into the quietude of some glassy pool, 
so the summer wind, begotten of the 
lips of the sea, gaily blows across the 
fields and valleys for a little while, to 
die again as mysteriously as it came 
in that inscrutable calm. 

But if the drowsy quietude of a 
summer afternoon is an indefinable 
reality, and we feel that it is, if 
its blue-grey distances seem full 
of indiscernable features—save those 
ecstatic, aberrant fantasies of colour 
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and music which are harmoniously 
woven into the dreams of a sleeping 
world like the fitful snatches of some 
spring rhapsody borne on the wind 
of night from the throat of a half- 
awakened bird—one quality stands 
out above all others, and that is the 
expression of the completeness of 
Nature’s abandonment to rest. The 
great consummation of the cycle of 
life has been achieved. The full corn 
is in the ear. And, while she waits 
for the summons of the harvest, 
summer might write her own epitaph 
in letters of gold across the listening 
valleys : 

If fate should say, ‘‘ Thy course is run,” 

It would not make me sad ; 


All that I wished to do is done, 
All that I would have, had. 


But away on the high moors the 
summer has scarcely yet attained the 
fulness of her glory—and even the 
angler, whose rod may have lain 
unused and dusty as the hot August 
days of the valley went slowly by, 
may here find sufficient inducement 
to encourage him to match his skill 
with the mountain trout. Leaving 
the enervating atmosphere of high- 
banked roads and the flies which 
tease behind him, the moorland 
stream, just from where the trees 
grow small and the heather gets 
thicker at every step, becomes an 
invigorating source of pleasure. Far 
from that deep estuary in which the 
salmon and the sewin are waiting for 
the fresh autumnal floods, far from 
the green umbrage of the rocky glens, 
under which the stream, old and 
haggard from long travelling, and 
beset with the difficulties of life, 
makes its broken way to the sea, we 
come upon it here like one who is in 
the freshness of youth— 


Roaming the country-side a truant boy, 
Nursing his project in unclouded joy. 


The brightness of its young life 
gleams upon the face of its pellucid 
waters, the laughter of its rising joy 
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rings in its happy prattle. Close by 
is the cold, pure spring which has 
begotten it, nestling in the shady lap 
of the great mother hills—the spring 
which the wild duck and the snipe 
love in winter, and to whose crystal 
lips the sportsman with rod or gun 
draws near when noontide calls a 
halt. Softer and greener than the 
lawn which knows the gardener’s 
jealous care is the poor thin grass of 
the banks, which the mountain sheep 
have shaven so closely, and under 
which the old trout lie in wait for the 
hairy caterpillars—the Palmers of the 
moorland larder. Foxgloves —little 
foxgloves, pale miniatures of their 
well-to-do relations of the rich valleys 
—raise their crimson spires among 
the shady recesses of the lichen- 
crusted rocks. Bluebells ring their 
azure chimes in the shade of the 
stunted bracken, the silvered willows 
lift up their voices when they hear 
the peat wind move the beds of 
rushes green and brown, and that 
sweet reed-music rises and falls like 
the soothing symphonies which come 
to hush and to soften the passionate 
rapture of some wild, unearthly song. 

Here the wild thyme which loves 
to grow in a setting of velvety grass 
or to cushion the scalp of some hoary 
boulder, as if the better to display 
its lilac clusters, lends its fragrance 
to the summer wind. Crimson sun- 
dews spread their blood-stained fingers 
upon the emerald of the sphagnum 
moss, flaccid butterworts, their sticky 
leaves specked with half-digested 
prey,*lie like stranded starfishes on 
the dark brown mud, each with its 
violet pennon raised stiffly aloft on 
a slender stem. There, too, the 
cotton grass floats its silken tassels 
of snowy whiteness upon the faintest 
movement ofthe summer air, and 
many a flower which inithe valley 
has passed ‘away, still blows with an 
eatly purity, its colour untarnished 
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by the burning sun and its fragrance 
unspent. 

But of all the flowers which adorn 
the moorland summer, heather is the 
most abundant and most universally 
loved. For miles across the un- 
dulating slopes it clothes the ground 
with imperial purple. No flower is 
so extravagant in its clustered masses 
of tiny florets which so crowd the 
wiry stems, thrusting themselves up- 
ward, open-mouthed, to the sun, that 
the green of the leaf is hidden from 
sight. No flower is so prodigal of 
beauty, so profligate in its love of 
wealth and waste. It desires no cool 
foliage to set off the luxury of its 
overwhelming glory of blossom, no 
embroidery of golden gorse to break 
the voluptuous purple of its summer 
robe. Allit asks is that it may cover 
the wide moor as the waters cover the 
sea, to pour out its redundant pollen 
in little clouds of blue dust upon the 
multitude of bees which revel in a 
drunken joy over their brimming 
wine-cups, to breathe the air of its 
own honeyed breath, and to lift up 
those countless myriads of blushing 
cheeks and painted lips to seduce the 
kisses of the sun. And although the 
heather is so abundant we never 
grow weary of its ubiquitous nature. 
It may surge in rolling billows of 
unbroken colour for miles across the 
moor. We tread it underfoot when 
in the chase of the wild red grouse 
or crawl between its springy hum- 
mocks as we stalk the wary trout. 
It bunches itself in the clefts of every 
rock and tottering wall, it mirrors 
its loveliness in the peaty waters of 
the brock, which threads like a 
vein of ebony the quaking bog. It 
accompanies us down the moorland 
lane, often into the depths of the 
valley, and we meet it again upon the 
wind-swept clifis of the sea. We 
may live among it for days and 
weeks, seeing nothing but its super- 
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abundant blossom, inhaling only its 
incensed breath. It is our couch at 
noon, and we have gladly made it our 
bed by night. We feast upon that 
loveliness which it so lavishly out- 
pours and are never filled. And, 
after all, it is the only summer flower 
that we must take home to the 
towns with us to be cherished until 
another “ Twelfth ” shall dawn, until 
another summer shall call us to the 
banks of some old familiar stream 
where we know the heather is un- 
folding its purple splendour upon the 
silent hills. 

Thoreau loved the swampy, wild 
places of the earth as a sailor loves 
the sea. To him all “hope and 
future” dwelt “not in lawns and 
cultivated fields, not in towns and 
cities, but in the impervious and 
quaking swamps.” And I have often 
wondered whether there breathes an 
angler whose blood has not stirred at 
the querulous note of the nesting 
curlew, at the wild cry of plover or 
the lap of those tiny waves which 
respond to the “ plop ” and splash of 
rising trout in the shadowy waters 
of some deep moorland tarn. 
Whether there lives a fisherman, dry 
or wet, who has not yet tasted the 
invigorating delights of the moorland 
summer, the good wine which has 
been kept until the end. There is a 
calm of its own in the sleeping valley, 
but how different is that unclouded 
peace which sleeps in the bosom of 
the great hills, which knows no 
measure of time, that is conscious of 
neither joy nor sorrow, upon whose 
fair face no tell-tale, lengthening 
shadows steal as autumn nears, 
and which is amore sacred trea- 
sure than the charm of flowers and 
the song of birds. It is a pro- 
founder calm than the _ valleys 
have ever known, yet possessing 
a quality that is so evasive and 
subtle that, in the absence of a 
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more fitting simile, we may liken it 
to that 
+ « + + mystic spell, 
Which none but sailors know or feel, 
And none but they can tell. 


And in the,blissful intensity of the 
summer moor the warmer glow upon 
the sunlit gorse as evening ap- 
proaches, the silent chase of the 


cloud shadows that scud across the 
chequered heath, and in the glamour 
of the trout who fights to the season’s 
close there is an element of wilder- 
ness: of Nature’s untamed freedom, 
as well as of that consoling quality of 
unwritten peace which still, from out 
the dead past, casts its grateful shade 
upon the quiet places of the earth. 





MY GARDEN 
BY DUFFIELD BENDALL 


I know a garden where the roses grow, 
The red red roses that | love so well, 
And in and out its pleasant paths I go, 
For me that garden has a magic spell, 
The hills afar I see, but do not dare 
To climb the path, so steep and rough it seems, 
Nor think to find a fairer treasure there ’ 
Than in the golden garden of my dreams.” 
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It may be that one day | shall forget 
The primrose path, the roses red and white 
And follow where your feet are bravely set 
Upon the ways of that mysterous height. 
Leaving the lazy lilies on my lawn 
The garden pleasaunce and its idle hour, 
To set my face toward a bnighter dawn, 
And find, like you, a still more precious flower. 
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AN OPERATION ON ’CHANGE 


By ROBERT BARR 


Illustrated by J, Jellicoe 


well satisfied with himself when 

he stepped on the white, clean 

deck of the great German 
liner Uberalles, whose prow was 
pointed toward America. And the 
young man had good reason to be 
proud, for he had brought to success- 
ful conclusion a very thorough in- 
vestigation that had extended over 
most of the German Empire, and had 
involved side trips to the chief 
financial capitals of Europe, occupy- 
ing a period of six months. The 


Jove L. WARNER was very 


search had to be conducted with all 
the secrecy of a diplomatic embassy, 
and in this sort of subtle service 
John L. Warner was an adept. 

The young man’s important mission 


came about in this way. The Sugar 
Trust of the United States had 
become alarmed. It had received 
a hint that Germany was contem- 
plating a new move in the sugar 
industry. For years Germany had 
endowed the sugar trade with State 
bounties that had resulted in ruining 
one or two minor West Indian 
colonies of Great Britain, while at 
the same time it had provided 
England with ample sugar at a price 
somewhat under the cost of manufac- 
ture. This outcome could scarcely 
be described as beneficent. It was 
a sweet boon to the English consumer, 
oppressive to the German tax-payer, 
and bankrupting to the colonial 
planter. Now it seemed the German 
Government was about to take upon 
itself the task of fighting the United 
States Sugar Trust in its own lair, 
and if victorious, would hold a 
monopoly for the whole world. The 


sugar trade of England was in a bad 
way, but that of the United States 
was a lusty industry, and an interest- 
ing fight might be expected, for if 
the German Government thought it 
owned the Teutonic Empire, the 
Sugar Trust was quite convinced that 
its chief, Mr. Hovmannhause, owned 
the United States. 

The first move Mr. Hovmannhause, 
head of the Sugar Trust, made was 
to possess himself of all the facts, and 
to get the facts he sent his trusty 
lieutenant, John L. Warner, to Europe 
provided with an ample supply of 
ready money, an article as useful in 
Germany as elsewhere. Now the 
young man’s mission was finished, he 
had assured himself that there was 
no truth whatever in the allegation 
that Germany had any thought of 
fighting the American combination, 
and he was on the way to see Sandy 
Hook again, always a delightful 
prospect to the true citizen of “‘ God’s 
Country.” 

It was quite natural then, that 
young Mr. Warner should walk up 
the deck, on a delightful morning in 
June, rather well pleased with him- 
self. This gratifying state of mind 
was enhanced rather than diminished 
by seeing the familiar figure of a 
charming young lady leaning over 
the rail, and he remembered with a 
thrill of pleasure that there would be 
moonlit nights all the way across, 
and that the ample decks of the 
Uberalles formed excellent prom- 
enades. So he approached the lady. 

** How fortunate I am, Miss Stans- 
bury, that I find you on board, at a 
time of the year when most of our 
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fellow citizens are going the other 
way.” 

The young woman turned her blue 
eyes upon him and smiled. Then 
he saw she was prettier than the 
friend he thought himself accosting. 
She spoke with a slight, but very 
dainty, German accent. 

“It is not very complimentary to 
Miss Stansbury that you should 
mistake another for her.” 

“Permit me to doubt that, 
Madame. I think the young lady 
herself would agree with me, were she 
here, that I had paid her a very high 
compliment indeed.” 

“It is nice of you to put it that 
way, nevertheless I am sorry for your 
disappointment.” 

“The disappointment has already 
vanished, for to tell the truth my 
acquaintance with the lady I men- 
tioned is neither very long nor very 
intimate. Still, one welcomes a 
friendly face when a voyage is ahead.” 

“But not at other times? I fear 
your politeness has vanished with 
your disappointment.” 

“I did not intend my remark to 
mean anything uncivil towards the 
ladies in general or any lady in par- 
ticular. It is rather indicative of 
my own unfortunate situation. I 
am such a busy man ashore that 
about the only time I have for 
pleasant intercourse with my kind is 
on board ship going from country to 
country.” 

“How dreadful! I hope every 
one in America is not like that, for 
this is my first visit to the United 
States, and I expected to meet some 
interesting people.” 

“Oh you will. No, they are not 
all like me, although we do have the 
reputation of being rather a hurrying 
nation. Do you intend to stay long 
in America ? ” 

“That will depend entirely on my 
father, whom I have persuaded to 
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take me with him. He may finish 
what he has to do in a short time, or 
there may be unexpected delays. He 
is Hermann Steinhoff, of Berlin; 
doubtless you have heard of him.” 

“TI can’t say positively that I have 
or have not,” replied Warner with 
some hesitation. “Is it a name one 
would see in the papers ? ” 

The girl arched her eyebrows 
slightly, but made no explanation 
beyond saying : 

“Very likely. You will perhaps 
see more of the name in the news- 
papers if he succeeds in what he is 
attempting.” 

“TI hope he will succeed. He is 
bound to, since you accompany him,” 
said the young man in a clumsy 
attempt at compliment, at which 
the girl smiled. ‘“ May I introduce 
myself as John L. Warner, of New 
York? My excuse is that steamer 
introductions are necessarily some- 
what informal, and we may have no 
mutual friends on board.” 

So thus began an acquaintance 
that was to ripen very rapidly. The 
father proved to be a taciturn, self- 
absorbed man who allowed his 
daughter to do as she pleased, so 
long as his meditations were not 
interfered with. He kept his own 
counsels very rigidly, sitting for hours 
in his deck chair, lost in interminable 
calculations which he was constantly 
working out in a blank book he held 
on his lap. His neglect of the 
charming young lady was more than 
compensated, for by the assiduous 
attentions of Warner there were 
moonlight walks on the ample decks, 
and cozy confidences in adjoining 
steamer chairs. 

So far as Miss Steinhoff was con- 
cerned her preference for the frank 
young American was almost 4s 


-marked as his for her. She seemed 


to care for no one else on board the 
Uberalles, and although she had 
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many invitations to promenade, she 
rarely availed herself of them, Warner 
was ever the person in favour, and 
the luxurious smoking room, which 
on other voyages had been his pre- 
ferred resort, scarcely knew him at 
allon this trip. The pleasant weather 
and the nightly increasing moonlight 
invited young people toward senti- 
mentality, and each of them cordially 
accepted the invitation. He knew 
little of women, but had the Ameri- 
can’s intense respect for them, and 
this fair flower of German soil, with 
her amazing learning on bookish 
subjects, of which he was entirely 
ignorant, and her equally amazing 
lack of knowledge regarding the ways 
of the world, which an American 
girl would know all about, fascinated 
him. On the other hand, she had 
met no one in the least like Warner, 
a youth who had had his own way 
to make, who had overcome obstacles 


that might have baffled many a less 
strenuous person, who had educated 
himself in the things that mattered, 
from his own point of view, and who 
had illimitable ambitions for his 
own career and a boundless faith in 


the future of his country. There 
was no land like it; and in his 
enthusiasm he sometimes forgot that 
she belonged to another. But before 
the voyage was half done he had 
resolved to induce her to change her 
nationality and her name if he could. 
He first realised how far he had 
advanced when he caught himself 
several times on the very verge of 
telling her something of the Sugar 
Trust—a subject sacred from dis- 
cussion with outsiders, its methods 
not even to be mentioned, as an 
inadvertent word might reach the 
ears of some alert newspaper reporter. 

On her part Miss Steinhoff was 
frankly confiding. She appeared to 
have acquired an amazing belief in 
his genius as business man, and per- 


haps possessing no trade secrets to 
guard, she could talk without the 
restriction which, now and then, 
embarrassed the young man, when he 
fell into the habit of talking about 
himself, a subject on which youth 
is somewhat eloquent when a sym- 
pathetic listener is at hand. 

They found and occupied certain 
secluded places on deck, which be- 
came entirely their own, as_ the 
passenger list was not a long one. 

One evening the conversation 
drifted to the subject of speculation 
and the Stock Exchange, and Warner 
told several interesting stories of 
fortunes made in a moment. 

“Ah, Mr. Warner,” said the girl, 
“I wish you would give me some 
advice. I want to experiment in 
speculation. There was left to me a 
year ago a trifle over 40,000 marks, 
and I.have brought the legacy with 
me. What are the chances of my 
turning it into a million ? ” 

“Forty thousand marks. That is 
ten thousand dollars. Well, if you 
take my advice, you will keep clear 
of Wall Street. The sum might last 
you two minutes, or it might last 
onlyone. You are certain to lose it.” 

** But aren’t there any safe stocks?” 

“Oh yes. Safe for investment, 
but they don’t fluctuate much, and 
it is on sharp fluctuations that the 
big piles are made.” 

“I should think a man of your 
experience would know stocks that 
are safe, yet that were sure to rise.” 

“ Ah, if any of us knew that, Miss 
Steinhoff, we wouldn’t be working 
for some one else. If I were abso- 
lutely certain that a given stock 
would go up or down even one point, 
I could be a millionaire the day 
after. No. There is nothing certain 
about Wall Street, except that the 
outsider will lose his money and some 
of the insiders as well.” 

** You discourage me, Mr. Warner.” 
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“If you will promise me not to 
mention to any living soul what I 
tell you, I’ll give you what we call a 
pointer. I don’t think you can lose, 
and you'stand to win. I'll give you 
the name of an honest broker, but 
be careful not to let him know who 
sent you. Get him to put that 
money into sugar.” 

“What? You don’t mean in the 
grocery business ? ” 

“No, no. Stocks of the Sugar 
Trust. I have reason to believe they 
will rise shortly. They have been 
unduly depressed because of certain 
rumours which I happen to know 
are entirely unfounded. But for 
heaven’s sake, Miss Steinhoff, never 
even hint in the remotest fashion 
what I have told you. It is a secret 
that must be well guarded.” 

*““A secret for a secret then,” 


laughed the young woman, “and a 


coincidence besides. But then you 
won’t think your secret is safe with 
me if I at once tell you what I have 
been warned not to tell. So on 
second thoughts I'll not say anything, 
for I feel sure you would distrust me 
if I did, and I shouldn’t like that. 
It was the curious coincidence that 
made me forget for the moment. 
Well, there can be no harm in saying 
what the coincidence is, without 
going into particulars, for I see you 
are interested, but it is a Government 
matter, therefore I must be careful, 
for I am still on German territory, 
and will be until I set foot in New 
York. Our Government stands no 
nonsense from tattlers. So you will 
be silent for my sake. It is really on 
account of sugar that I am on this 
ship. My father is very much trusted 
by our Government, and he is crossing 
with intent to teach you smart 
Americans some pointers, as you 
call them on sugar. There, I must 
say no more. Father would be 
furious-if he knew I had even hinted 
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that much, for there is always a 
chance that the Americans may be 
cleverer-than he or our Government, 
and may beat us at our own game, 
so, nothing is to be said until success 
is certain.” 

The agent of the Sugar Trust rose 
somewhat unsteadily to his feet, and 
drew a long breath, resolutely keeping 
down any indication of surprise or 
dismay, but as his head came into 
the strong light of the electric globe, 
she was amazed to see that all colour 
had left his face. 

“What is wrong?” she asked in 
alarm, also rising; “are you ill?” 

“No, no. Itis nothing. Suppose 
we take a walk up and down the deck 
for a few turns.” 

They promenaded for a while, but 
conversation lagged. The girl saw 
something was amiss, but could not 
guess what, although he tried strenu- 
ously to seem interested and be 
interesting, so finally she bade him 
good-night and went down the com- 
panionway. 

Warner lit a cigar and trod the 
deck alone, thinking deeply. Here, 
by the merest chance, he had come 
upon the secret which he had spent 
thousands in Germany to discover 
without getting even a hint of its 
existence for his money. The Ger- 
man Government was going to fight 
the American Sugar Trust, after all, 
and the information came to him, 
not through his own alertness, on 
which he had so confidently plumed 
himself, backed by the resources of a 
great corporation, but by way of a 
casual conversation on a steamer’s 
deck! His failure shook his con- 
fidence in himself, and humiliated 
him. He had come within an ace of 
deluding his employers. But had he 
the right to enlighten them now ? 
What he had learned was told him 
in confidence, and although, techni- 
cally, he had given no promise, yet 
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the girl had taken that promise for 
granted. He wondered what en- 
chantment had come over him. A 
week ago such qualms of conscience 
would never have occurred to him. 
[It would have been the Trust, first, 
last, and all the time. “ All’s fair 
in love and war,” he quoted to him- 
self, but which was it, love or war ? 
War between the sugar combines 
certainly, but what between the girl 
and himself? Love, as certainly as 
the coming fight. If he told his 
employers the truth, it would work 
injury indirect to the girl and direct 
to her secretive moody father. If 
she ever came to know that her 
betrayed confidence to him had re- 
sulted in wrecking her father’s plan, 
her feeling toward the culprit would 
be the reverse of friendly. At one 
moment it seemed that the honest 
course was to tell the girl all about it, 
but the consequence of this might 
be disastrous to those who employed 
and trusted him. After all, if he 
was to lay any claim to honesty his 
first duty was toward the men who 
paid him, and would continue so 
until he refused to accept their wage. 
The moon and the steamer had 
travelled far in the same direction 
before he reached this decision, and 
when he went to his state-room he 
cursed himself as a traitor to the girl 
he loved. 

Next morning when he met Miss 
Steinhoff, looking very charming, as 
if she had arranged herself with 
special care, which was indeed the 
case, his fealty to his employers 
wavered. He resolved to place a 
supposed case before the lady and 
let her settle the question. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Warner,” she 
greeted him; “you seem worried. 
Didn’t you sleep well ? ” 

“TI scarcely slept at all. It was 
almost daylight when I turned in. 
Yes, I am worried. A question of 
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ethics has arisen; I think that’s 
what they callit. I’mina quandary, 
but I have some hope of persuading 
you to help me out.” 

“I shall be delighted to. assist if 
I can.” 

** Well, you see, it’s like this. I’m 
ahired man. I belong to a company, 
am the company’s servant, although 
we don’t like to be called a servant 
unless we are presidents of the 
United States. I believe senators 
and high officials also term them- 
selves servants. of the people, which 
is one method of catching the nimble 
vote. However, to come to the 
point, this big company pays me 
lavishly, and m return is supposed 
to receive my best efforts night, day, 
and all the time. I was sent to 
Europe some months ago to learn the 
answer to a certain question which 
it was the determination of those 
interested there to conceal. The 
answer would be “ Yes” or “ No.” 
The company was willing to spend 
thousands to find out which of these 
simple little words was the correct 
one. My investigations led me to 
the conclusion that “ No” was the 
answer. The chance remark of a 
friend of mine afterwards, convinced 
me that the true reply is “* Yes,” but 
if my friend had known I belonged to 
this company he would not have 
given me the information he did. 
Now my problem is, should I or 
should I not tell my company what 
I learned ? ” 

“Did you promise your friend not 
to tell?” 

“No. I gave no promise.” 

“In that case I think it is your 
duty to place before your company 
the information you have received. 
It belongs to them, and not to you.” 

“Perhaps I ought to add that 
although I made no promise, yet a 
promise was tacitly implied. My 
friend believed I would tell no one, 
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Besides this, my friend, very likely 


will be injured by my betrayal of- 


confidence ; indirectly at least.” 

“IT cannot see that this changes 
the position. The fault lies with 
your friend. He should not have 
spoken, but having spoken he had to 
take the risk of his folly. And now, 
Mr. Warner, I want to ask you a 
question. How is it that this prob- 
lem of conscience suddenly becomes 
troublesome in mid-ocean? You 
were not worrying about it when the 
voyage began, were you?” 

““No. Well yousee, Miss Steinhoff, 
my association with you has changed 
many of my previous ideas. Actions 
that I had considered perfectly 
justifiable, now take on a different 
complexion.” 

“‘ That is very ingenious, Mr. Warner, 
and very complimentary to me, but 
I fear I cannot accept the flattery. 
Is it not the truth that I am the 
friend to whom you have been 
alluding ? ”’ 

“A man is not bound to incrimin- 
ate himself on the witness stand, 
Miss Steinhoff.” 

“Then I was the culprit. It was 
something I said last night about 
sugar. Are you interested in sugar?” 

““J—I—I can only repeat what I 
have just said.” 

“‘And an exceilent remark it is, 
if somewhat trite. It answered my 
question quite as fully as if you said 
‘yes.’ So you are interested in sugar. 
This is very awkward.” 

“Do you desire to modify your 
advice ?” 

“Oh no. Truth is truth, and 
individuals don’t count. You have 
no other course but to tell your 
company.” 

“TI don’t agree with you, Miss 
Steinhoff. I can resign, and I’ll do 
it.” 

“That would not affect the situa- 
tion. If you had resigned before we 
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left Germany it would be different, 
but when this information came to 
you, through my indiscretion, you 
were still in the company’s employ, 
and, as I said before, the knowledge 
belongs to them and not to you. It 
seems to me that it is the same as if 
someone paid you a large amount of 
money that belonged to the company, 
and you thought of resigning so that 
you need not turn over the money 
to it. That wouidn’t be honest, 
would it?” 

“I don’t suppose it would.” 

“Indeed I think you are already 
to blame for telling me of the danger 
that threatens. A man _ perfectly 
loyal to the company would have 
kept quiet about it, for already I am 
forming dark designs about having 
you thrown overboard some night. 
What a pity the moonlight is so 
strong. However, my duty is equally 
clear. I must now warn my father 
that a rival knows his purpose in 
crossing the ocean. He may have 
some design for thwarting you, and I 
will assist him. We are enemies_from 
the present moment on, so beware— 
beware ! ”———and with a laugh and a 
mocking curtsey she left him to seek 
her father. John L. Warner paced 
the deck meditating deeply upon the 
dilemma. After a time the girl re- 
turned, and as he accosted her he 
said lightly : 

** Well, Miss Steinhoff, which is it 
to be ? - Poison or the dagger ? ” 

“Neither, I’m afraid. You see 
before you a very contrite and chas- 
tened woman, who has meekly en- 
dured a scathing censure on the 
chattering proclivities of her sex. 
But it seems that my father is not in 
the least afraid of either you-or your 
company. The best man will win, 
he says, and he has evidently not the 
slightest doubt who the best man is.” 

“Um,” growled Warner, his com- 
mercial instincts for the moment 
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coming uppermost. ‘“‘ Heis evidently 
very well backed to be so confident.” 

“He is backed by the German 
Government, and I think that is as 
strong as any company, even in the 
United States. But I forgot. I am 
not to talk any more about my father 
or his task. It’s forbidden, so we 
must choose some other subject. if 
you please.” 

“Very well. We- will. take the 
interesting subject of your proposed 
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Warner, when you remember that 
I am your enemy.” 

“We are commanded to love our 
enemies, and I confess I find no 
difficuity in obeying the Scriptural 
injunction.” 

When they reached New York, 
there was a crowd of reporters to 
greet Warner, who received them 
with smiles and great good humour. 
No, he had not gone to Europe on 
business. Nervous prostration had 
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“WAR BETWEEN THE SUGAR COMBINES, CERTAINLY, BUT WHAT ABOUT THE. GIRL AND HIMSELF ?”’ 


been the trouble with him, but he 


speculation. You gave me your ad- 
vice and would not reverse it. I am 
going to reverse my advice. Instead 
of buying the stock of the Sugar 
Trust, you must sell it. That stock 
is going to fall very shortly after we 
reach New York. I will introduce 
you to a broker, if I may, who will 
lay out the money to the best ad- 
vantage.” 

“That is very good of you, Mr. 


was all right now. He had needed 
a rest, and Europe was a great place 
to rest in. So calm and peaceful, 
you know. The Sugar Trust? Oh 
he supposed that was all right, and 
was grubbing along trying to make 
a dividend for the labouring men 
who owned it. No. Absolutely no 
news about it; to tell the truth he 
hadn’t looked at a paper for months. 
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How was the stock quoted, anyhow ? 
Same old figure, eh? Then every- 
thing must be going on all right. 
Of course if he had anything to tell, 
he would gladly tell it. The Trust 
had no particular secrets, and its 
only object in the world was to 
produce the best sugar at the lowest 
price. Exactly; a benevolent in- 
stitution, as you say. Well, good- 
bye ; delighted to have met you;an‘ 
thus the newspaper boys were con- 
vinced that something big was on 
the carpet, and determined to find 
out what it was. 

It was a week before the sensational 
announcement was made in one of the 
leading papers. Germany was going 
to fight the Sugar Trust. Millions 


upon millions were to be on call. 
And America was to see the greatest 
industrial and financial contest that 
had ever taken place in the world. 
Herr Steinhoff had absolutely refused 


to be interviewed, but there was no 
doubt he was in New York on behalf 
of the German Government and the 
powerful syndicate that was acting 
in conjunction with Germany. 

There was an instant panic in 
sugar stock, and prices went down 
with a run. Luckily for the young 
woman, Warner had kept all his 
promises, and her money was on the 
right side of the market. He called 
upon her every day, and expected 
that she would be very much de- 
pressed when this full exposure of 
her father’s mission was cast abroad 
to the world, but such was not the 
case, and he became more and more 
convinced that the syndicate must 
be even stronger than he had sus- 
pected when the publication of its 
plans was met with scornful indiffer- 
ence. Although Miss Steinhoff re- 
mained in New York, her father had 
disappeared. He wanted to get out 
of reach of the reporters, she said, 
who had pestered the life out of him 
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at all hours of the night and day 
Sugar stock went down and- down. 
The semi-official denial of the German 
Government, cabled across from Ber- 
lin, sent it a few points lower, for no 
ene believed the diplomatic assertion. 

**Seems to me,” said Warner to 
Miss Steinhoff one evening, “ you 
had better close that deal. Sugar 
stock can’t go much lower even if the 
worst happens. I wonder the Ger- 
man Government went the length of 
denying a thing that must be patent 
to the world before long. But I 
suppose they will disclaim that cable- 
gram at the psycological moment.” 

“Oh the German Government is 
truthful enough, although your news- 
papers don’t seem to believe it.” 

“Truthful enough? Why you 
told me yourself that the Govern- 
ment stood sponsor for your father.”’ 

“Certainly. What has that to do 
with the case? Father is sorry the 
Government took the trouble to deny 
the report, for it kept the papers on 
the wrong track, and so gave him a 
chance to go on with his work.” 

“* Miss Steinhoff, you bewilder me. 
Let me beg of you to make this 
clearer. What purpose is your father 
here for if not to fight the Sugar 
Trust ?” 

Miss Steinhoff laughed long and 
musically. 

“ Poor father knows nothing of the 
Sugar Trust. I doubt if he ever 
heard of it. Are you not aware that 
my father is one of the leading 
scientists in Germany, and possibly 
in the world?” 

“God bless me!” 

* Isn’t your company interested in 
scientific research ? ” 

** Great Heavens, no.” 

“Then we are not rivals and 
enemies after all. I suppose I may 
as well tell you all about it. Sugar 
has defied analysis so far. Father 
has been trying to reduce it to its 
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component elements, and had all 
but succeeded. The Government 
thought he should come over to the 
United States and learn what he 
could about their investigations along 
the same lines in this country. I 
believe he has ‘accomplished his 
task, and I have also a suspicion that 
full particulars are at this moment 
on their way to Germany. I surmise 
this, because he now invites me to go 
with him to visit Niagara Falls. 
The German Government pay the 
expenses of his journey to America, 
because he is in the employ of the 
Government. I think that certain 
learned societies_are also interested 
in his excursion. Does all this com- 


pete with your company in any 
way?” 

Warner most impolitely sprang for 
his hat, then paused. 

“Say nothing of what you have 
told me, but listen to what I am 


about to tell you. See your broker 
first thing in the morning. I'll go 
with you, if you'll let me, for I.will 
not act on what I know until later 
in the day. Put every penny you 
can scrape together into stock of the 
Sugar Trust. You sold before, now 
you must buy. The stock will be up 
in the skies before a week.” 
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And so it proved. Warner was no 
false prophet, and Miss Steinhoff 
became rich. Naturally the young 
woman was exceedingly grateful to 
her mentor. 

“TI owe it all to you,” -she said, 
with a slight tremor in her voice, 
for her father was anxious to get back 
to Berlin. ‘I cannot imagine why 
you should have been so kind to a 
stranger and a foreigner, especially 
one who had given you such a fright, 
and called you her enemy.” 

“It was pure selfishness on my 
part.” 

“In what way ?” 

“I was working for a commission.” 

“A commission? I'll willingly 
divide with you—glad to—I didn’t 
dare offer x 

“Of course you couldn’t, so that’s 
why I ask. I am anxious that you 
should keep all the cash, but I want 
the owner of it.” __ 

And then he said a number of 
things that have no relation to stock 
exchange operations, which, of course, 
is the motive of this recital, therefore 
they are omitted as irrelevant. The 
lady answered in kind, and so her 
remarks become entirely without 
interest. But she did not return to 
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THE DEFEAT OF THE HOOLIGAN 


By CHARLES T. L. CLARKE 


HE doctrine of brute strength 
for attack and defence is a 
rapidly declining one, and one 
which, in most instances, has 
been proved incorrect. To our 
Japanese allies we probably owe the 
awakening knowledge that skill and 
practice of head work will enable a 
comparatively weak individual to 
successfully combat the most gigantic 
ruffian. 
No matter how strong a man may 
be, if he is once caught in the lock 
of the deadly Japanese system, he is 


as powerless as a child, and will roar 
for mercy when in the power of a 
skilled antagonist of much smaller 
proportions. 

The same theory is proven through- 
out the records of modern athletics ; 
in every instance it is the brainy 
athlete, rather than the powerful one, 
who excels in all classes of com- 
petition. To successfully defeat an 
opponent by skill,a certain amount 
of practice of the knowledge must be 
continued, until rapid application of 
the instruction is acquired. As soon 
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A QUICK CATCH WHICH SURPRISES THE HOOLIGAN, 





as the modern means of attack and 
defence become familiar, a confidence 
arises which enables one to tackle 
any opponent without nervousness. 

There is no reason why even the 
most fragile girl should calmly en- 
dure any indignity from the rowdy 
or hooligan, for lack of strength can 
easily be counterbalanced by a know- 
ledge of the devices against which 
every man is powerless. 

Mrs. Sanderson, one of the finest 
swordswomen in England, is also an 
expert with other means of attack 
and defence. Provided with an or- 
dinary umbrella, having the popular 
crook, she is quite capable of pro- 
tecting herself against any onslaught, 
but not on old-fashioned lines. An 
umbrella has been referred to face- 
tiously as a husband beater, but if 
merely used as an ordinary beater, it 
becomes useless for any practical 
purpose of protection. While, on 
the other hand, if used in a scientific 
manner it becomes a deadly weapon 
in almost anyone’s hands. 

The prowling bag-snatcher who 


infests the railway stations and busy 
thoroughfares, although he may 
secure the bag by snatching, can be 
promptly brought to book if his vic- 
tim turns smartly, and as he runs 
away, catches his foot in the crook 
of the umbrella. Even if circum- 
stances favour him, and he attacks 
a lady in a quiet spot where no help 
is forthcoming, and the snatcher feels 
inclined to continue his struggle for 
possession of the bag, a little know- 
ledge will insure the ultimate defeat 
and retreat of the ruffian. 

A man caught by the foot and 
brought heavily to the ground would 
immediately lose hold of anything 
he might have secured, and, however 
smart in recovering himself, to snatch 
again at the bag would be useless, as 
the ever ready crook of the umbrella 
forms a means of hooking the bag 
from his grasp. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, 
everyone is provided with a certain 
number of vulnerable places which, 
like weak spots in the armour of old, 
unless skilfully defended, are open to 
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BRINGING HIM TO THE GROUND, 


special attack and infliction of con- 
siderable punishment. 


Everyone is 
familiar with the idea that while it 
is useless to strike a nigger on the 
head, owing to his thickness of skull, 
one can easily reduce him to a state 
of subjection by striking him across 
the shins with a stick, or even kicking 
his shin with the booted foot. Why 
the inhabitants of the dark continent 
should be selected to particularly 
emphasise the tenderness of the shins 
is difficult to understand, for the 
peculiarity is shared by all races,which 
is not at all surprising when it is 
remembered that the shin bone bears 
only a slight covering of skin, so that 
any blow to this portion of the human 
anatomy is extremely painful. 
Having dragged the bag from the 
grasp of the hooligan with the crook 
of the umbrella, Mrs. Sanderson, in 
her method of defence, gives the 
ruffian, while he is still prostrate, a 
foretaste of the perils to come by 
sharply kicking the shins of the 
offender. Incidentally, however, this 
little diversion may goad the villain 


to add to his idea of robbery a desire 
for personal vengeance, so unless a 
lady has considerable knowledge of 
defence, and is adroit in its applica- 
tion, she may yet be placed in 
alarming straits. 

Supposing the hooligan regains 
his feet and again rushes to the 
attack. The frail umbrella in the 
hands of an expert is still a deadly 
weapon. Knowledge will enable any 
lady to inflict sore punishment, 
without running any great risk her- 
self. When the point of the 
umbrella is used, as shown in the 
illustration, it is little less deadly 
than a knife, and many instances 
are on record of people being killed 
by a fierce jab with the point of an 
umbrella. Should the blow fall 
upon the eye, the temple, or any 
other of these vulnerable spots, 
it is more than probable that death 
would result. 

Nature has provided many men 
with a hard cartilage in the throat, 
which is commonly known as 
** Adam’s Apple,” and a smart blow 
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THE HOOLIGAN RENEWS THE ATTACK WITH DISASTROUS RESULTS TO HIMSELF, 











FIGHTING WITHOUT WEAPONS, BUT THROWING THE HOOLIGAN BACKWARDS, 
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ANOTHER SCRAMBLE FOR THE PURSE, 


with even a light stick at this point 
is more than sufficient to stagger the 
most hardy ruffian, while few could 
withstand a jab under the chin with 
the point of an umbrella. 

These are only two small facts, 
but with a knowledge of them the 
umbrella, which few would care to 
rely upon as a means of defence, 
immediately appears in the light of a 
formidable weapon. 

» There are many other ways in 
which a crooked umbrella may be 
used as an implement of defence and 
instrument of torture, for if the 
hooligan again advances to the at- 
tack, Mrs. Sanderson proposes to 
deal with him in a method that would 
seriously disarrange the ordinary se- 
quence of his features. The idea is 
not by any means new, and the prin- 
ciple of the method has been explained 
as a means of defence against street 
ruffians. The idea is that in attack- 
ing, the hooligan generally butts his 
victim with his head, and if one waits 
until he has approached the requisite 
point, it is a simple matter to raise 


the leg quickly, thus jamming your 
antagonist heavily in the face with 
the top part of the knee. This may 
sound somewhat ineffectual, but 
when one remembers that the most 
powerful muscles of the body are 
contained in the legs, and that when 
raised the bones of the knee-joint are 
tremendous bastions of defence, a 
better idea will be obtained of the 
punishment likely to be inflicted 
if the repulse is. properly applied. 
Mrs. Sanderson does not, however, 
make it a part of her plan that 
the hooligan should duck his 
head, but with: the crook of her 
umbrella she hooks him smartly 
round the neck, drawing his head 
forwards, as shown in the illus- 
tration, at the same moment raising 
the knee and inflicting a crushing 
blow. 

There are; of course, many other 
methods of utilising an umbrella for 
defence, and while it is useless to strike 
an antagonist in the ordinary way 
with the handle of the umbrella, 
still, a sharp tap across the bridge of 
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THE HOOLIGAN’S FACE WITH GREAT FORCE, 
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the nose is sufficient to disconcert 
most people. 

Nor is the umbrella in all instances 
absolutely necessary, for knowledge 
and training will enable quite a frail 
woman to carry to successful issue 
a combat with a man, even should 
she be unprovided with her rain 
protector. The combat started, there 
is, of course, a possibility that the 
ruffian would be successful in wrest- 
ing the umbrella from her grasp, but 
Mrs. Sanderson’s method extends to 
a perfect form of self-defence without 
any weapon. 

Another of the illustrations shows 
a surprise for the hooligan, for if he 
even secures hold of a lady, a com- 
paratively slight blow under the chin 
with the palm of the hand, holding 
the arm stiff, and combined with a 
smart kick across the shins, will upset 
the balance of anyone, while once on 
the ground the hooligan. can be, 
when opportunity offers, lulled into 
insensibility by a tap in the region 
of the temple or at the curve of the 
jaw-bone in a position known to all 
boxing-men as “ the point.” 

In an encounter such as we have 
described, where the lady has know- 
ledge and training, she will be calm 
and confident, while such a conduct 
of defence would weaken the nerve 
of the most hardened ruffian. Apart 
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from this, the party of the attack are 
cowards without exception, accus- 
tomed to inflict punishment on others, 
greedy and dishonest; but greatest 
of all their moral defects is cowardice, 
which greatly assists the defender, 
who has knowledge and can apply it 
quickly and adroitly to his complete 
undoing. 

Even" should the lady merely sub- 
due her. antagonist sufficiently to 
give her opportunity of escape, she 
may still play a trump card if she 
induces the hooligan to pursue her ; 
for by waiting until he is close upon 
her she may quickly drop to the 
ground, thus forming a most effective 
and very certain stumbling-block, 
which would cause the ruffian to take 
a rapid header into space. 

The whole system of attack and 
defence practised by Mrs. Sanderson 
is on lines drawn out by Professor 
Vigny, a well-known fencing master 
and instructor in self-defence. The 
Professor himself is capable of sur- 
prising, simultaneously, even more 
than one antagonist, and opening 
their eyes to the possibilities of the 
simple walking-stick or umbrella as 
an ally of considerable value, should 
one be so unfortunate as to become 
an object of the attentions of prowling 
desperadoes who infest the large 
towns and hedgerows alike. 
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THE GATE TO ADVENTURE 


By MYALL BLACK 


“I fear not to die,” said a captive English sailor of the sixteenth century, “ for 
death is but the gate to adventure in another world !”’ 


O, I have led the rover’s life, and I have ridden far— 

I’ve tracked the moon, and camped at noon, and tak’n a guiding star ; 
I’ve heard the dingo-howl 0’ South—the wolf-howl o’ the North, 

But ever yet I saddle up to seek Adventure’s path. 


O, I have led the reckless life, and I have wandered far— 

I’ve listened with enchanted ears to the red hoofs o’ War; 

I’ve watched a giant sea pluck out our mast with wanton hand, 
But ever yet I port my helm to seek Adventure’s land. 


The opal West has known me—’t was put for a fleeting day 

’Ere Rozinante bore me further westward and away— 

Away to where the Phanton Horse lures with his faint-heard bell,* 
And scrawny desert-echoes drink at coy Mirage’s well. 


I sought the glist’ning battlements of ice that make men fear,— 
Through no Adventurous Portal did our schooner ever steer, 

The southern pearl-grounds found me nosing down around Shark’s Bay 
(Where I helped to blunt the jack-knife of a brindle buck-Malay) ! 


Then in the tropic silence, with a gleam-eyed island-queen, 

I made my camp beside the swamp where dangers lurk’d unseen,— 
0, Beauty, Bliss and Devilment were close at hand I swear, 

But my true love was far away—Adventure was not there! _ 


In Cattle-land, in mining-camp—there’s Danger in them, ay! 

But who will say what dangerous way Adventure’s Gate may lie? . 

—Ah! oft in dreams a Spirit comes and whispers ’neath his breath 

('T is old man Fate): ‘ Adventure’s Gate?” he says—‘“’t is here, ’t is Death! ” 





* It is said that “new chums” travelling in Australia, when _listening for their 
horse-bells at daybreak, have been lured away by imaginary sound and so have perished 
in the bush. 





LEGEND OF PRINCE AHMED AL 
KAMEL: OR, THE PILGRIM OF LOVE 


By WASHINGTON IRVING 


Illustrated by V. Lecomte 


HERE was once a Moorish 
king of Granada, who had 
but one son, whom he named 
Ahmed, to which his courtiers 

added the surname of al Kamel, or 
the Perfect, from the indubitable 
signs of super-excellence which they 
perceived in him in his very infancy. 
The astrologers countenanced them 
in their foresight, predicting every- 
thing in his favour that could make 
a perfect prince and a prosperous 
sovereign. One cloud only rested 


upon his destiny, and even that was 


of a roseate hue: he would be of 
an amorous temperament, and run 
great perils from the tender passion. 
If, however, he could be kept from 
the allurements of love until of mature 
age, these dangers would be averted, 
and his life thereafter be one uninter- 
rupted course of felicity. 

To prevent all danger of the kind, 
the king wisely determined to rear 
the prince in a seclusion where he 
should never see a female face, nor 
hear even the name of love. For 
this purpose he built a_ beautiful 
palace on the brow of the hill above 
the Alhambra, in the midst of de- 
lightful gardens, but surrounded by 
lofty walls, being in fact, the same 
palace known at the present day by 
the name of the Generalife. In this 
palace the youthful prince was shut 
up, and intrusted to the guardianship 
and instruction of Eben Bonabben, 
one of the wisest and dryest of 
Arabian sages, who had passed the 
greater part of his life in Egypt, 
studying hierogylphics, and making 


researches among the tombs and 
pyramids, and who saw more charms 
in an Egyptian mummy than in the 
most tempting of living beauties. 
The sage was ordered to instruct the 
prince in all kinds of knowledge but 
one—he was to be kept utterly 
ignorant of love. ‘“‘ Use every pre- 
caution for the purpose you may 
think proper,” said the king, “ but 
remember, O Eben Bonabben, if my 
son learns aught of that forbidden 
knowledge while under your care, 
your head shall answer for it.” A 
withered smile came over the dry 
visage of the wise Bonabben at the 
menace. ‘“ Let your majesty’s heart 
be as easy about your son, as mine 
is about my head: am I a man likely 
to give lessons in the idle passion ? ” 

Under the vigilant care of the 
philosopher, the prince grew up in 
the seclusion of the palace and its 
gardens. He had black slaves to 
attend upon him—hideous mutes who 
knew nothing of love, or if they did, 
had not words to communicate it. 
His mental endowments were the 
peculiar care of Eben Bonabben, who 
sought to initiate him into the abstruse 
lore of Egypt ; but in this the prince 
made little progress, and it was soon 
evident that he had no turn for 
philosophy. 

He was, however, amazingly ductile 
for a youthful prince, ready to follow 
any advice, and always guided by 
the last counsellor. He suppressed 
his yawns, and listened patiently 
to the long and learned discourses of 
Eben Bonabben, from which he 
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imbibed a smattering of various 
kinds of knowledge, and thus happily 
attained his twentieth year, a miracle 
of princely wisdom—but totally ignor- 
ant of love. 

About this time, however, a change 
came over the conduct of the prince. 
He completely abandoned his studies, 
and took to strolling about the 
gardens, and musing by the sides of 
the fountains. He had been taught 
a little music among his various 
accomplishments ; it now engrossed 
a great part of his time, and a turn 
for poetry became apparent. The 
sage Eben Bonabben took the alarm, 
and endeavoured to work these idle 
humours out of him by a severe 
course of algebra; but the prince 
turned from it with distaste. “I 
cannot endure algebra,” said he; 
“itisan abomination tome. I want 
something that speaks more to the 
heart.” 


The sage Eben Bonabben shook 
his dry head at the words. 
“Here is an end to philosophy,” 


thought he. “The prince has dis- 
covered he has a heart!” He now 
kept anxious watch upon his pupil, 
and saw that the latent tenderness of 
his nature was in activity, and only 
wanted an object. He wandered 
about the gardens of the Generalife 
in an intoxication of feelings of which 
he knew not the cause. Sometimes 
he would sit plunged in a- delicious 
reverie ; then he would seize his lute 
and draw from it the most touching 
notes, and then throw it aside, and 
break forth into sighs and ejacula- 
tions. 

By degrees this loving disposition 
began to extend to inanimate objects ; 
he had his favourite flowers, which he 
cherished with tender assiduity ; then 
he became attached to various trees, 
and there was one in particular, of a 
graceful form and drooping foliage, 
on which he lavished his amorous 
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devotion, carving his name on its 
bark,hanging garlands on its branches, 
and singing couplets in its praise, to 
the accompaniment of his lute. 

Eben Bonabben was alarmed at 
this excited state of his pupil. He 
saw him on the very brink of forbidden 
knowledge—the least hint might re- 
veal to him the fatal secret. Tremb- 
ling for the safety of the prince and 
the security of his own head, he 
hastened to draw him from the 
seductions of the garden, and shut 
him up in the highest tower of the 
Generalife. It contained beautiful 
apartments, and commanded an al- 
most boundless prospect, but was 
elevated far above that atmosphere 
of sweets and those witching bowers 
so dangerous to the feelings of the 
too susceptible Ahmed. 

What was to be done, however, to 
reconcile him to this restraint and to 
beguile the tedious hours? He had 
exhausted almost all kinds of agree- 
able knowledge; and algebra was 
not to be mentioned. Fortunately 
Eben Bonabben had been instructed, 
when in Egypt, in the language of . 
birds by a Jewish Rabbin, who had . 
received it in lineal transmission 
from’ Solomon the Wise, who had 
been taught it by the queen of Sheba. 
At the very mention of such a study, 
the eyes of the prince sparkled with 
animation, and he applied himself to 
it with such avidity that he soon 
became as great an adept ds his 
master. 

The tower of the Generalife was 
no longer a solitude; he had com- 
panions at hand with whom he could 
converse. The first acquaintance he 
formed was with a hawk, who built 
his nest in a crevice of the lofty 
battlements, whence he soared far 
and wide in quest of prey. The 
prince, however, found little to like 
or esteem in him. He was a mere 
pirate of the air, swaggering and 
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boastful, whose talk was all about 
rapine and carnage, and desperate 
exploits. 

His next acquaintance was an owl, 
a mighty wise-looking bird, with a 
huge head and staring eyes, who sat 
blinking and goggling all day in a 
hole in the wall, but roamed forth 
at night. He had great pretensions 
to wisdom, talked something of 
astrology and the moon, and hinted 
at the dark sciences; he was griev- 
ously given to metaphysics, and the 
prince found his prosings even more 
ponderous than those of the sage 
Eben Bonabben. 

Then there was a bat, that hung 
all day by his heels in the dark 
corner of a vault, but sallied out in 
slipshod style at twilight. He, how- 
ever, had but twilight ideas on all 
subjects, derided things of which he 
had taken but an imperfect view, 
and seemed to take delight in nothing. 

Besides these there was a swallow, 
with whom the prince was at first 
much taken. He was a smart talker, 
but restless, bustling, and for ever 
on the wing ; seldom remaining long 
enough for any continued conver- 
sation. He turned out in the end to 
be a mere smatterer, who did but 
skim over the surface of things, pre- 
tending to know everything, but 
knowing nothing thoroughly. 

These were the only feathered 
associates with whom the prince had 
any opportunity of exercising his 
newly acquired language ; the tower 
was too high for any other birds to 
frequent it. He soon grew weary of 
his new acquaintances, whose con- 
versation spoke so little to the head 
and nothing to the heart, and gradu- 
ally relapsed into his loneliness. A 
winter passed away, spring opened 
with all its bloom and verdure and 
breathing sweetness, and the happy 
time arrived for birds to pair and 
build their nests. Suddenly, as it 
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were, a universal burst of song and 
melody broke forth from the groves 
and gardens of the Generalife, and 
reached the prince in the solitude of 
his tower. From every side he heard 
the same universal theme—love—love 
—love—chanted forth, and responded 
to in every variety of note and tone. 
The prince listened in silence and 
perplexity. “What can be this 
love,” thought he, “of which the 
world seems so full, and of which I 
know nothing?” He applied for 
information to his friend the hawk. 
The ruffian bird answered in a tone 
of scorn: “ You must apply,” said 
he, “to the vulgar peaceable. birds 
of earth, who are made for the prey 
of us princes of the air. My trade is 
war, and fighting my delight. I am 
a warrior, and know nothing of this 
thing called love.” 

The prince turned from him with 
disgust, and sought the owl in his 
retreat. ‘“‘ This is a bird,” said he, 
“ of peaceful habits, and may be able 
to solve my question.”’ So he asked 
the owl to tell him what was this love 
about which all the birds in the groves 
below were singing. 

Upon this the owl put on a look of 
offended dignity. ‘‘ My nights,” said 
he, “are taken up in study and 
research, and my days in ruminating 
in my cell upon all that I have learnt. 
As to these singing birds of whom 
you talk, I never listen to them—I 
despise them and their themes. Allah 
be praised, I cannot sing; I am a 
philosopher, and know nothing of 
this thing called love.” 

The prince now repaired to the 
vault; where his friend the bat was 
hanging by the heels, and propounded 
the same question. The bat wrinkled 
up his nose into a most snappish 
expression. “‘Why do you disturb 
me in my morning’s nap with such an 
idle question ?” said he, peevishly. 
“I only fly by twilight, when all 
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birds are asleep, and never trouble 
myself with their concerns. I am 
neither bird nor beast, and I thank 
heaven for it. I have found out the 
villainy of the whole of them, and 
hate them one and all. In a 
word, I am a misanthrope—and 
know nothing of this thing called 
love.” 

As a last resort, the prince now 
sought the swallow, and stopped him 
just as he was circling about the 
summit of the tower. The swallow, 
as usual, was in a prodigious hurry, 
and had scarce time to make a reply. 
“Upon my word,” said he, “I have 
so much public business to attend to, 
and so many pursuits to follow, that 
I have had no time to think on the 
subject. I have every day a thou- 
sand visits to pay ; a thousand affairs 
of importance to examine into, that 
leave me not a moment of leisure for 
these little sing-song matters. Ina 


word, I am a citizen of the world— 
I know nothing of this thing called 


love.” So saying, the swallow dived 
into the valley, and was out of sight 
in a moment. 

The prince remained disappointed 
and perplexed, but with his curiosity 
still more piqued by the difficulty of 
gratifying it. While in this mood, 
his ancient guardian entered the 
tower. The prince advanced eagerly 
to meet him. ‘“ O Eben Bonabben,” 
cried he, ** thou hast revealed to me 
much of the wisdom of the earth ; 
but there is one thing of which I 
remain in utter ignorance, and would 
fain be informed.” 

‘“‘My prince has but to make the 
inquiry, and everything within the 
limited range of his servant’s intellect 
is at his command.” 

“ Tell me then, O most profound 
of sages, what is the nature of this 
thing called love ?” 

Eben Bonabben was struck as with 
a thunderbolt. He trembled and 
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turned pale, and felt as if his head sat 
but loosely on his shoulders. 

“What could suggest such a 
question to my prince,—where could 
he have learnt so idle a word ? ” 

The prince led him-to the window 
of the tower. “ Listen, Eben Bon- 
abben,” said he. The sage listened. 
The nightingale sat in a thicket below 
the tower, singing to his paramour 
the rose ; from every blossomed spray 
and tufted grove rose a strain of 
melody ; and love—love—love was 
still the unvarying strain. 

“Allah Akbar! God is great!” 
exclaimed the wise Bonabben. ‘“‘ Who 
shall pretend to keep this secret from 
the heart of man, when even the birds 
of the air conspire to betray it ? ” 

Then turning to Ahmed—“ O my 
prince,” cried he, “shut thine ears 
to these seductive strains. Close thy 
mind against this dangerous know- 
ledge. Know that this love is the 
cause of half the ills of wretched 
mortality. It is this which produces 
bitterness and strife between brethren 
and friends ; which causes treacher- 
ous murder and desolating war. Care 
and sorrow, weary days and sleepless 
nights, are its attendants. It withers 
the bloom and blights the joy of 
youth, and brings on the ills and 
griefs of premature old age. Allah 
preserve thee, my prince, in total 
ignorance of this thing called love! ” 

The sage Eben Bonabben hastily 
retired, leaving the prince plunged 
in still deeper perplexity. It was in 
vain he attempted to dismiss the 
subject from his mind; it still con- 
tinued uppermost in his thoughts, 
and teased and exhausted him with 
vain conjectures. Surely, said he to 
himself, as he listened to the tuneful 
strains of the birds, there is no sorrow 
in those notes; everything seems 
tenderness and joy. If love be a 
cause of such wretchedness and strife, 
why are not these birds drooping in 
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solitude, or tearing each other in 
pieces, instead of fluttering cheerfully 
about the groves, or sporting with 
each other among the flowers ? 

He lay one morning on his couch, 
inexplicable 


meditating on _ this 
matter. 

The window of his chamber was open 
to admit the soft morning breeze, 
which came laden with the perfume 
of orange-blossoms from the valley 
of the Darro. The voice of the 
nightingale was faintly heard, still 
chanting the wonted theme. As the 
prince was listening and sighing, there 
was a sudden rushing noise in the 
air; a beautiful dove, pursued by a 
hawk, darted in at the window, and 
fell panting on the floor, while the 
pursuer, balked of his prey, soared 
off to the mountains. 

The prince took up the gasping 
bird, smoothed its feathers, and 
nestled it in his bosom. When he 
had soothed it by his caresses, he put 
it in a golden cage, and offered it, 
with his own hands, the whitest and 
finest of wheat and the purest of 
water. The bird, however, refused 
food, and sat drooping and pining, 
and uttering piteous moans. 

“* What aileth thee ? ” said Ahmed. 
“‘ Hast thou not everything thy heart 
can wish ? ” 

“Alas, no!” replied the dove; 
“‘am I not separated from the part- 
ner of my heart, and that too in the 
happy spring-time, the very season 
of love!” 

“Of love!” echoed Ahmed. “I 
pray thee, my pretty bird, canst thou 
then tell me what is love ? ” 

“* Too well can I, my prince. It is 
the torment of one, the felicity of 
two, the strife and enmity of three. 
It is a charm which draws two beings 
together, and unites them by delicious 
sympathies, making it happiness to 
be with each other, but misery to be 
apart. Is there no being to whom 
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you are drawn by these ties of tender 
affection ? ” 

“T like my old teacher Eben 
Bonabben better than any other 
being ; but he is often tedious, and I 
occasionally feel myself happier with- 
out his society.” 

** That is not the sympathy I mean. 
I speak of love, the great mystery 
and principle of life : the intoxicating 
revel of youth; the sober delight of 
age. Look forth, my prince, and 
behold how at this blest season all 
nature is full of love. Every created 
being has its mate; the most in- 
significant bird sings to its paramour ; 
the very beetle woos its lady-beetle 
in the dust, and yon butterflies which 
you see fluttering high above the 
tower and toying‘in the air, are happy 
in each other’s -love. Alas, my 
prince ! hast thou spent so many of 
the precious days of youth without 
knowing anything of love ? Is there 
no gentle being of another sex—no 
beautiful princess nor lovely damsel 
who has ensnared your heart, and 
filled your bosom with a soft tumult 
of pleasing pains and tender wishes ? ” 

“*T begin to understand,” said the 
prince, sighing; “such a tumult I 
have more than once experienced, 
without knowing the cause; and 
where should I seek for an object 
such as you describe in this dismal 
solitude ? ” 

A little further conversation en- 
sued, and the first amatory lesson 
of the prince was complete. 

“Alas!” said he, “if love be 
indeed such a delight, and its inter- 
ruption such a misery, Allah forbid 
that I should mar the joy of any of 
its votaries.”. He opened the cage, 
took out the dove, and having fondly 
kissed it, carried it to the window. 
‘Go, happy bird,” said he, “ rejoice 
with the partner of thy heart in the 
days of youth and spring-time. Why 
should I make thee a fellow-prisoner 
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in this dreary tower, where love 
can never enter ? ” 

The dove flapped its wings in 
rapture, gave one vault into the air, 
and then swooped downward on 
whistling wings to the blooming 
bowers of the Darro. 

The prince followed him with his 
eyes, and then gave way to bitter 
repining. The singing of the birds, 
which once delighted him, now added 
to his bitterness. Love! love! love! 
Alas, poor youth ! he now understood 
the strain. 

His eyes flashed fire when next he 
beheld the sage Bonabben. ‘‘ Why 
hast thou kept me in this abject 
ignorance ?” cried he. “ Why has 
the great mystery and principle of life 
been withheld from me, in which I 
find the meanest insect is so learned ? 
Behold all nature is in a revel of 
delight. Every created being re- 
This—this is 


joices with its mate. 
the love about which I have sought 


instruction. Why am I alone de- 
barred its enjoyment ? Why has so 
much of my youth been wasted with- 
out a knowledge of its raptures ? ” 

The sage Bonabben saw that all 
further reserve was useless; for the 
prince had acquired the dangerous 
and forbidden knowledge. He re- 
vealed to him, therefore, the pre- 
dictions of the astrologers and the 
precautions thatshad been taken in his 
education to avert the threatened 
evils. ‘“‘ And now, my prince,” added 
he, “‘ my life is in your hands. Let 
the king your father discover that 
you have learned the passion of lowe 
while under my guardianship, and 
my head must answer for it.” 

The prince was as reasonable as 
most young men of his age, and easily 
listened to the remonstrances of his 
tutor, since nothing pleaded against 
them. Besides, he _ really was 
attached to Eben Bonabben, and 
being as yet but theoretically ac- 
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quainted with the passion of love, 
he consented to confine the know- 
ledge of it to his own bosom, rather 
than endanger the head of the philo- 
sopher, 

His discretion was doomed, how- 
ever, to be put to still further proofs. 
A few mornings afterwards, as he 
was ruminating on the battlements 
of the tower, the dove which had 
been released by him came hovering 
in the air, and alighted fearlessly 
upon his shoulder. 

The prince fondled it to his heart. 
“ Happy bird,” said he, “who can 
fly, as it were, with the wings of the 
morning to the uttermost parts of 
the earth. Where hast thou been 
since we parted ? ” 

“In a far country, my prince, 
whence I bring you tidings in reward 
for my liberty. In the wild compass 
of my flight, which extends over plain 
and mountain, as I was soaring in 
the air, I beheld below me a delightful 
garden with all kinds of fruits and 
flowers. It was in a green meadow, 
on the banks of a wandering stream : 
and in the centre of the garden was 
a stately palace. I alighted in one 
of the bowers to repose after my 
weary flight. On the green bank 
below me was a youthful princess, 
in the very sweetness and bloom of 
her years. She was surrounded by 
female attendants, young like herself, 
who decked her with garlands and 
coronets of flowers; but no flower 
of field or garden could compare with 
her for loveliness. Here, however, 
she bloomed in secret, for the garden 
was surrounded by high walls, and 
no mortal man was permitted to 
enter. When I beheld this beauteous 
maid, thus young and innocent and 
unspotted by the world, I thought, 
here is the being formed by heaven 
to inspire my prince with love.” 

The description was a spark of fire 
to the combustible heart of Ahmed ; 
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all the latent amorousness of his 
temperament had at once found an 
object, and he conceived an im- 
measurable passion for the princess. 
He wrote a letter, couched in the 
most impassioned language, breathing 
his fervent devotion, but bewailing 
the unhappy thraldom of his person, 
which prevented him from seeking 
her out and throwing himself at her 
feet. He added couplets of the most 
tender and moving eloquence, for he 
was a poet by nature, and inspired 
by love. He addressed his letter— 
“*To the Unknown Beauty, from the 
captive Prince Ahmed;” then per- 
fuming it with musk and roses, he 
gave it to the dove. 

“* Away, trustiest of messengers ! ” 
said he. “Fly over mountain, and 
valley, and river, and plain ; rest not 
in bower, nor set foot on earth, until 
thou hast given this letter to the 
mistress of my heart.” 

The dove soared high in air, and 
taking his course darted away in one 
undeviating direction. The prince 
followed him) with his eye until he 
was a mere speck on a cloud, and 
gradually disappeared behind a moun- 
tain. 

Day after day he watched for the 
return of the messenger of love, but 
he watched in vain. He began to 
accuse him of forgetfulness, when 
towards sunset one evening the faith- 
ful bird fluttered into his apartment, 
and falling at his feet expired. The 
arrow of some wanton archer had 
pierced his breast, yet he had struggled 
with the lingerings of life to execute 
his mission. As the prince bent with 
grief over this gentle martyr to 
fidelity, he beheld a chain of pearls 
round his neck, attached to which, 
beneath his wing, was a small 
enamelled picture. It represented a 
lovely princess in the very flower of 
her years. It was doubtless the un- 
known beauty of the garden; but 
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who and where was she ?—how had 
she received his letter ? and was this 
picture sent as a token of her approval 
of his passion? Unfortunately the 
death of the faithful dove left every- 
thing in mystery and doubt. 

The prince gazed on the picture till 
his eyes swam with tears. He pressed 
it to his lips and to his heart ; he sat 
for hours contemplating it almost in 
an agony of tenderness. “ Beautiful 
image ! ”’ said he, “ alas, thou art but 
animage! Yet thy dewy eyes beam 
tenderly upon me; those rosy lips 
look as though they would speak 
encouragement: vain fancies! Have 
they not looked the same on some 
more happy rival? But where in 
this wide world shall I hope to find 
the original? Who knows what 
mountains, what realms may separate 
us ; what adverse chances may inter- 
vene? Perhaps now, even now, 
lovers may be crowding around her, 
while I sit here a prisoner in a tower, 
wasting my time in adoration of a 
painted shadow.” 

The resolution of Prince Ahmed 
was taken. “I will fly from this 
palace,” said he, “ which has become 
an odious prison; and, a pilgrim of 
love, will seek this unknown princess 
throughout the world.” To escape 
from the tower in the day when every- 
one was awake, might be a difficult 
matter ; but at night the palace was 
slightly guarded ; for no one appre- 
hended any attempt of the kind from 
the prince, who had always been so 
passive in his captivity. How was 
he to guide himself, however; in his 
darkling flight, being ignorant of the 
country ? He bethought him of the 
owl, who was accustomed to roam at 
night, and must know every by-lane 
and secret pass. Seeking him in his 
hermitage, he questioned him touch- 
ing his knowledge of the land. Upon 
this the owl put on a mighty self- 
important look. “ You must know, 
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O prince,” said he, “ that we owls are 
ofa very ancient and extensive family, 
though rather fallen to decay, and 
possess ruinous castles and palaces 
in all parts of Spain. There is 
scarcely a tower of the mountains, or 
a fortress of the plains, or an old 
citadel of a city, but has some brother, 
or uncle, or cousin, quartered in 
it; and in going the rounds to visit 
this my numerous kindred, I have 
pried into every nook and corner, 
and made myself acquainted with 
every secret of the land.” 

The prince was overjoyed to find 
the owl so deeply versed in topo- 
graphy, and now informed him, in 
confidence, of his tender passion and 
his intended elopement, urging him 
to be his companion and counsellor. 

“Go to!” said the owl, with a 
look of displeasure ; “‘ am I a bird to 
engage in a love-affair ?—I, whose 
whole time is devoted to meditation 
and the moon ?” 

“Be not offended, most solemn 
owl,” replied the prince; “ abstract 
thyself for a time from meditation 
and the moon, and aid me in my 
flight, and thou shalt have whatever 
heart can wish.” 

“T have that already,” said the 
owl: ‘*a few mice are sufficient for 
my frugal table, and this hole in the 
wall is spacious enough for my 
studies; and what more does a 
philosopher like myself desire ? ” 

“* Bethink thee, most wise owl, that 
while moping in thy cell and gazing 
at the moon, all thy talents are lost 
to the world. I shall one day be a 
sovereign prince, and may advance 
thee to some post of honour and 
dignity.” 

The owl, though a philosopher and 
above the ordinary wants of life, was 
not above ambition, so he was finally 
prevailed on to elope with the prince, 
and be his guide and mentor in his 
pilgrimage. 


The plans of a lover are promptly 
executed. The prince collected all 
his jewels, and concealed them about 
his person as travelling funds. That 
very night he lowered himself by his 
scarf from a balcony of the tower, 
clambered over the outer walls of the 
Generalife, and, guided by the owl, 
made good his escape before morning 
to the mountains. 

He now held a council with his 
mentor as to his future course. 

“Might I advise,” said the owl, 
“IT would recommend you to repair 
to Seville. You must know that 
many years since I was ona visit to 
an uncle, an owl of great dignity and 
power, who lived in a ruined wing of 
the Alcazar of that place. In my 
hoverings at night over the city I 
frequently remarked a light burning 
in a lonely tower. At length I 
alighted on the battlements, and 
found it to proceed from the lamp of 
an Arabian magician: he was sur- 
rounded by his magic books, and on 
his shoulder was perched his familiar, 
an ancient raven who had come with 
him from Egypt. I am acquainted 
with that raven, and owe to him a 
great part of the knowledge I possess. 
The magician is since dead, but the 
raven still inhabits the tower, for 
these birds are of wonderful long life. 
I would advise you, O prince, to seek 
that raven, for he is a soothsayer and 
a conjurer, and deals in the black art, 
for which all ravens, and especially 
those of Egypt, are renowned.” 

The prince was struck with the 
wisdom of this advice, and accord- 
ingly bent his course towards Seville. 
He travelled only in the night to 
accommodate his companion, and lay 
by during the day in some dark 
cavern or mouldering watch-tower, for 
the owl knew every hiding-hole of 
the kind, and had a most antiquarian 
taste for ruins. 

At length one morning at day- 
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break they reached the city of Seville, 
where the owl, who hated the glare 
and bustle of crowded streets, halted 
without the gate, and took up his 
quarters in a hollow tree. 

The prince entered the gate, and 
readily found the magic tower, which 
rose above the houses of the city, as 
a palm-tree rises above the shrubs of 
the desert ; it was in fact the same 
tower standing at the present day, 
and known as the Giralda, the famous 
Moorish tower of Seville. 

The prince ascended by a great 
winding staircase to the summit of 
the tower, where he found the cabal- 
istic raven—an old, mysterious, grey- 
headed bird, ragged in feather, with 
a film over one eye that gave him the 
glare of a spectre. He was perched 
on one leg, with his head turned on 
one side, poring with his remaining 
eye on a diagram described on the 
pavement. 

The prince approached him with 
the awe and reverence naturally 
inspired by his venerable appearance 
and supernatural wisdom. ‘“ Pardon 
me, most ancient and darkly wise 
raven,”, exclaimed he, “if for a 
moment I interrupt those studies 
which are the wonder of the world. 
You behold you a votary of love, 
who would fain seek your counsel 
how to obtain the object of his 
passion.” 

“In other words,” said the raven, 
with a significant look, “ you seek 
to try my skill in palmistry. Come, 
show me your hand, and let me 
decipher the mysterious lines of 
fortune.” 

‘** Excuse me,” said the prince, “I 
come not to pry into the decrees of 
fate, which are hidden by Allah from 
the eyes of mortals; I am a pilgrim 
of love, and seek but to find a clue 
to the object of my pilgrimage.” 

“And can you be at any loss for 
an object in amorous Andalusia?” 


said the old raven leering upon him " 


with his single eye; “above all, 
can you be at a loss in wanton Seville, 
where black-eyed damsels dance the 
zambra under every orange grove ? ” 

The prince blushed, and was some- 
what shocked at hearing an old bird 
with one foot in the grave talk thus 
loosely. ‘‘ Believe me,” said he 
gravely, “I am on no such light and 


vagrant errand as thou dostinsinuate. . 


The black-eyed damsels of Andalusia 
who dance among the orange groves 
of the Guadalquiver are as nought 
to me. I seek one unknown but 
immaculate beauty, the original of 
this picture; and I beseech thee, 
most potent raven, if it be within the 
scope of thy knowledge or the reach 
of thy heart, inform me where she 
may be found ? ” 

The grey-headed raven was rebuked 
by the gravity of the prince. 

* What know I,” replied he, dryly, 
“ of youth and beauty ? my visits are 
to the old and withered, not the fresh 
and fair; the harbinger of fate am 
I; who croak bodings of death from 
the chimney-top, and flap my wings 
at the sick man’s window. You 
must seek elsewhere for tidings of 
your unknown beauty.” 

“And where can I seek if not 
among the sons of wisdom, versed in 
the book of destiny ? Know that I 
am a royal prince, fated by the stars, 
and sent on a mysterious enterprise 
on which may hang the destiny of 
empires.” 

When the raven heard that it was 
a matter of vast moment in which 
the stars took interest, he changed 
his tone and manner, and listened 
with profound attention to the story 
of the prince. When it was con- 
cluded, he replied, ‘ Touching this 
princess, I can give thee no infor- 
mation of myself, for my flight is not 
among gardens, or around ladies’ 
bowers; but hie thee to Cordova, 
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seek the palm-tree of the great 
Abderahman, which stands in the 
court of the principal mosque: at 
the foot of it thou wilt find a great 
traveller who has visited all countries 
and courts, and been a favourite 
with queens and princesses. He will 
give thee tidings of the object of thy 
search.” 

“Many thanks for this precious 
information,” said the prince. ‘ Fare 
well, most venerable conjurer.”’ 

“ Farewell, pilgrim of love,” said 
the raven, dryly, and again fell to 
pondering on the diagram. 

The prince sallied forth from 
Seville, sought his fellow-traveller the 
owl, who was still dozing in the 
hollow tree, and set off for Cordova. 

He approached it along hanging 
gardens, and orange and citron groves, 
overlooking the fair valley of the 
Guadalquiver. When arrived at its 
gates the owl flew up to a dark hole 


in the wall, and the prince proceeded 
in quest of the palm-tree planted in 
days of yore by the great Abderah- 


man. It stood in the midst of the 
great court of the mosque, towering 
from amidst orange and cypress trees. 
Dervishes and Faquirs were seated 
in groups under the cloisters of the 
court, and many of the faithful were 
performing their ablutions at the 
fountains before entering the mosque. 

At the foot of the palm-tree was a 
crowd listening to the words of one 
who appeared to be talking with’great 
volubility. “This,” said the prince 
to himself, “must be the great 
traveller who is to give me tidings of 
the unknown princess.” He mingled 
in the crowd, but was astonished to 
perceive that they were all listening 
to a parrot, who, with his bright-green 
coat, pragmatical eye, and conse- 
quential top-knot, had thé air of a 
bird on excellent terms with himself. 

** How is this,” said the prince to 
one of the by-standers, “that so 
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many grave persons can be delighted 
with the garrulity of a chattering 
bird ?” 

“You know not whom. you speak 
of,”’ said the other ; “ this parrot isa 
descendant of the famous parrot of 
Persia, renowned for his story-telling 
talent. He has all the learning of the 
East at the tip of his tongue, and can 
quote poetry as fast as he can talk. 
He has visited various foreign courts, 
where he has been considered an 
oracle of erudition. He has been a 
universal favourite also with the fair 
sex, who have a vast admiration for 
erudite parrots that can quote 
poetry.” 

“Enough,” said the prince, “I 
will have some private talk with this 
distinguished traveller.” 

He sought a private interview, and 
expounded the nature of his errand. 
He had scarcely mentioned it when 
the parrot burst into a fit of dry 
rickety laughter, that absolutely 
brought tears into his eyes. “ Ex- 
cuse my merriment,” said he, “ but 
the mere mention of love always sets 
me laughing.” 

The prince was shocked at this ill- 
timed mirth. ‘“ Is not love,” said he, 
“the great mystery of nature, the 
secret principle of life, the universal 
bond of sympathy ? ” 

“A fig’s end!” cried the parrot, 
interrupting him; “ prithee, where 
hast thou learned this sentimental 
jargon ? trust me, love is quite out of 
vogue ; one never hears of it in the 
company of wits and people of re- 
finement.” 

The prince sighed as he recalled 
the different language of his friend the 
dove. But this parrot, thought he, 
has lived about the court, he affects 
the wit and the fine gentlemen, he 
knows nothing of the thing called 
love. Unwilling to provoke any 
more ridicule of the sentiment which 
filled his heart, he now directed his 
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inquiries to the immediate purport of 
his visit. 

** Tell me,” said he, *‘ most accom- 
plished parrot, thou who hast every- 
where been admitted to the most 
secret bowers of beauty, hast 
thou in the course of thy travels 
met with the original of this por- 
trait ?”’ 

The parrot took the picture in his 
claw, turned his head from side to 
side, and examined it curiously with 
either eye. “Upon my honour,” 
said he, “a very pretty face, very 
pretty; but then one sees so many 
pretty women in one’s travels that 
one can hardly—but hold—bless me ! 
now I look at it again—sure enough, 
this is the Princess Aldegonda: how 
could I forget one that is so prodigious 
a favourite with me!” 
“The Princess 


Aldegonda ! ” 


echoed the prince ; “‘ and where is she 


to be found ? ” 

“Softly, softly,” said the parrot, 
“easier to be found than gained. 
She is the only daughter of the 
Christian king who reigns at Toledo, 
and is shut up from the world until 
her seventeenth birthday, on account 
of some prediction of those meddle- 
some fellows the astrologers. You'll 
not get a sight of her ; no mortal man 
can see her. I was admitted to her 
presence to entertain her, and I 
assure you, on the word of a parrot 
who has seen the world, I have con- 
versed with much sillier princesses in 
my time.” 

‘“*A word in confidence, my dear 
parrot,” said the prince. “‘ I am heir 
to a kingdom, and shall one day sit 
upon a throne. I see that you are a 
bird of parts, and understand the 
world. Help me to gain possession 
of this princess, and I will advance 
you to some distinguished place 
about court.” 

“With all my heart,” said the 
parrot; “ but let it be a sinecure if 


possible, for we wits have a great 
dislike to labour.” 

Arrangements were promptly made: 
the prince sallied forth from Cordova 
through the same gate by which he 
had entered; called the owl down 
from the hole in the wall, introduced 
him to his new travelling companion 
as a brother savant, and away they 
set off on their journey. 

They travelled much more slowly 
than accorded with the impatience 
of the prince; but the parrot was 
accustomed to high life, and did not 
like to be disturbed early in the 
morning. The owl, on the other 
hand, was for sleeping at mid-day, 
and lost a great deal of time by his 
long siestas. His antiquarian taste 
also was in the way ; for he insisted 
on pausing and inspecting every,ruin, 
and had long legendary tales to tell 
about every old tower and castle in 
the country. The prince had sup- 
posed that he and the parrot, being 
both birds of learning, would delight 
in each other’s society, but never had 
he been more mistaken. They were 
eternally bickering. The one was a 
wit, the other a philosopher. The 
parrot quoted poetry, was critical on 
new readings and eloquent on small 
points of erudition; the owl treated 
all such knowledge as trifling, and 
relished nothing but metaphysics. 
Then the parrot would sing songs and 
repeat bons mots and crack jokes upon 
his solemn neighbour, and laugh 
outrageously at his own wit; all 
which proceedings the owl considered 
as a grievous invasion of his dignity, 
and would scowl-and sulk and swell, 
and be silent for a whole day together. 

The prince heeded not the wrang- 
lings of his companions, _ being 
wrapped up in the dreams of his 
own fancy and the contemplation 
of the portrait of the. beautiful 
princess. In this way they jour- 
neyed through the stern passes 
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of the Sierra Morena, across the 
sunburnt plains of La Mancha and 
Castile, and along the banks of the 
“Golden Tagus,” which winds its 
wizard mazes over one half of Spain 
and Portugal. At length they came 
in sight of a strong city with walls 
and towers built on a rocky pro- 
montory, round the foot of which 
the Tagus circled with brawling 
violence. 

** Behold,” exclaimed the owl, “‘ the 
ancient and renowned city of Toledo ; 
a city famous for its antiquities. 
Behold those venerable domes and 
towers, hoary with time and ciothed 
with legendary grandeur in which so 
many of my ancestors have medi- 
tated.” 

“Pish!” cried the parrot, inter- 
rupting his solemn antiquarian rap- 
ture, ““what have we to do with 
antiquities, and legends, and your 
ancestry ? Behold what is more to 
the purpose—behold the abode of 
youth and beauty—behold at length, 
O prince, the abode of your long- 
sought princess.” 

The prince looked in the direction 
indicated by the parrot, and beheld, 
in a delightful green meadow on the 
banks of the Tagus, a stately palace 
rising from amidst the bowers of a 
delicious garden. It was just such 
a place as had been described by the 
dove as the residence of the original 
of the picture. He gazed at it with 
a throbbing heart; “‘ perhaps at 
this. moment,” thought he, “the 
beautiful princess is sporting beneath 
those shady bowers, or pacing with 
delicate step those stately terraces, 
or reposing beneath those lofty roofs!” 
As he looked more narrowly, he per- 
ceived that the walls of the garden 
were of great height, so as to defy 
access, while numbers of armed 
guards patrolled around them. 

The prince turned to the parrot. 
“QO most accomplished of birds,” 
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said he, ‘‘ thou hast the gift of human 
speech. Hie thee to yon garden ; 
seek the idol of my soul, and tell her 
that Prince Ahmed, a pilgrim of love, 
and guided by the stars, has arrived 
in quest of her on the flowery banks 
of the Tagus.” 

The parrot, proud of his embassy, 
flew away to the garden, mounted 
above its lofty walls, and after soar- 
ing for a time over the lawns and 
groves, alighted on the balcony of a 
pavilion that overhung the river. 
Here, looking in at the casement, he 
beheld the princess reclining on a 
couch, with her eyes fixed on a paper, 
while tears gently stole after each 
other down her pallid cheek. 

Pluming his wings for a moment, 
adjusting his bright-green coat, and 
elevating his top-knot, the parrot 
perched himself beside her with a 
gallant air; then assuming a tender- 
ness of tone, “‘ Dry thy tears, most 
beautiful of princesses,” said he; 
** T come to bring solace to thy heart.”’ 

The princess was startled on hearing 
a voice, but turning and seeing no- 
thing but a little green-coated bird 
bobbing and bowing before her. 
** Alas ! what solace canst thou yield,” 
said she, “seeing thou art but a 
parrot?” 

The parrot was nettled at the 
question. “I have consoled many 
beautiful ladies in my time,” said he, 
‘but let that pass. At present I 
come as ambassador from a royal 
prince. Know that Ahmed, the 
prince of Granada, has arrived in 
quest of thee, and is encamped even 
now on the flowery banks of the 
Tagus.” 

The eyes of the beautiful princess 
sparkled at these words even brighter 
than the diamonds in her coronet. 
““O sweetest of parrots,”’ cried she, 
“joyful indeed are thy tidings, for 
I was faint and weary, and sick al- 
most unto death with doubt of the 
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constancy of Ahmed. Hie thee back, 
and tell him that the words of his 
letter are engraven in my heart, and 
his poetry has been the food of my 
soul. Tell him, however, that he 
must prepare to prove his love by 
force of arms; to-morrow is my 
seventeenth birthday, when the king 
my father holds a great tournament ; 
several princes are to enter the lists, 
and my hand is to be the prize of the 
victor.” 

The parrot again took wing, and 
rustling through the groves, flew 
back to where the prince awaited his 
return. The rapture of Ahmed on 


finding the original of his adored 
portrait, and finding her kind and 
true, can only be conceived by those 
favoured mortals who have had the 
good fortune to realise day-dreams 
and turn a shadow into substance : 
still there was one thing that alloyed 


his transport—this impending tourna- 
ment. In fact, the banks of the 
Tagus were already glittering with 
arms, and resounding with trumpets 
of the various knights, who, with 
proud retinues, were prancing on 
towards Toledo to attend the cere- 
monial. The same star that had 
controlled the destiny of the prince 
"had governed that of the princess, 
and until her seventeenth birthday 
she had been shut up from the world, 
to guard her from the tender passion. 
The fame of her charms, however, 
had been enhanced rather than ob- 
scured by this seclusion. Several 
powerful princes had contended for 
her hand; and her father, who was a 
king of wondrous shrewdness, to 
avoid making enemies by showing 
partiality, had referred them to the 
arbitrament of arms. Among the 
rival candidates were several re- 
nowned for strength and prowess. 
What a predicament for the un- 
fortunate Ahmed, unprovided as he 
was with weapons, and unskilled in 


the exercise of chivalry! “ Luckless 
prince that I am ! ”’ said he, “ to have 
been brought up ih seclusion under 
the eye of a philosopher! Of what 
avail are algebra and philosophy in 
affairs of love? Alas, Eben Bonab- 
ben! why hast thou neglected to 
instruct me in the management of 
arms?” Upon this the owl broke 
silence, preluding his harangue with 
a pious ejaculation, for he was a 
devout Mussulman. 

+ “Allah Akbar! God is great!” 
exclaimed he; ‘in his hands are all 
secret things-he alone governs the 
destiny of princes! Know, O prince, 
that this land is full of mysteries, 
hidden from all but those who, like 
myself, can grope after knowledge in 
the dark. Know that in the neigh- 
bouring mountains there is a cave, 
and in that cave there is an iron 
table, and on that table there lies a 
suit of magic armour, and beside that 
table there stands a spell-bound steed, 
which have been shut up there for 
many generations.” 

' The prince stared with wonder, while 
the owl, blinking his huge round eyes, 
and erecting his horns, proceeded. 

** Many years since I accompanied 
my father to these parts on a tour 
of his estates, and we sojourned in 
that cave; and thus became I 
acquainted with the mystery. It is 
a tradition in our family which I have 
heard from my grandfather, when I 
was yet but a very little owlet, that 
this armour belonged to a Moorish 
magician, who took refuge in this 
cavern when Toledo was captured by 
the Christians, and died here, leaving 
his steed and weapons under a 
mystic spell, never to be used but by 
a Moslem, and by him only from sun- 
rise to mid-day. In that interval, 
whoever uses them will overthrow 
every opponent.” 

“‘ Enough : let us seek this cave!” 
exclaimed Ahmed. 





‘AT THE FIRST TOUCH_OF THE MAGIC LANCE, THE BRAWNY SCOFFER WAS 
TILTED FROM HIS SADDLE,” 
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Guided by his legendary mentor, 
the prince found the cavern, which 
was in one of the wildest recesses of 
those rocky cliffs which rise around 
Toledo; none but the mousing eye 
of an owl or an antiquary could have 
discovered the entrance to it. A 
sepulchral lamp of everlasting oil shed 
a solemn light through the place. 
On an iron table in the centre of the 
cavern lay the magic armour, against 
it leaned the lance, and beside it stood 
an Arabian steed, caparisoned for the 
field, but motionless asastatue. The 
armour was bright and unsullied as 
it had gleamed in days of old; the 
steed in as good condition as if just 
from the pasture ; and when Ahmed 
laid his hand upon his neck, he pawed 
the ground and gave a loud neigh of 
joy that shook the wails of the 
cavern. Thus amply provided with 
“horse and rider and weapon to 
wear,” the prince determined to defy 
the field in the impending tourney. 

The eventful morning arrived. The 
lists for the combat were prepared in 
the Vega, or plain, just below the 
cliff-built walls of Toledo, where 
stages and galleries were erected for 
the spectators, covered with rich 
tapestry, and sheltered from the 
sun by silken awnings. All the 
beauties of the land were assembled 
in those galleries, while below pranced 
plumed knights with their pages and 
esquires, among whom figured con- 
spicuously the princes who were to 
contend in the tourney. All the 
beauties of the land, however, were 
eclipsed when the Princess Aldegonda 
appeared in the royal pavilion, and 
for the first time broke forth upon the 
gaze of an admiring world. A mur- 
mur of wonder ran through the crowd 
at her transcendent loveliness; and 
the princes who were candidates for 
her hand merely on the faith of her 
reported charms, now felt tenfold 
ardour for the conflict, 
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The princess, however, had a 
troubled look. The colour came and 
went from her cheek, and her eye 
wandered with a restless and un- 
satisfied expression over the plumed 
throng of knights. The trumpets 
were about sounding for the en- 
counter, when the herald announced 
the arrival of a strange knight ; and 
Ahmed rode into the field.. A steel 
helmet studded with gems rose above 
his turban ; his cuirass was embossed 
with gold; his cimeter and dagger 
were of the workmanship of Fez, 
and flamed with precious stones. A 
round shield was at his shoulder, and 
in his hand he bore the lance of 
charmed virtue. Thecaparison of his 
Arabian steed was richly embroidered 
and swept the ground, and the proud 
animal pranced and sniffed the air, 
and neighed with joy at once more 
beholding the array of arms. The 
lofty and graceful demeanour of the 
prince struck every eye, and when his 
appellation was announced, “ The 
Pilgrim of Love,” a universal flutter 
and agitation prevailed among the 
fair dames in the galleries. 

When Ahmed presented himself at 
the lists, however, they were closed 
against him: none but princes, he 
was told, were admitted to the con- 
test. He declared his name and 
rank. Still worse !—he was a Mos- 
lem, and could not engage in a 
tourney where the hand of a Christian 
princess was the prize. 

The rival princes surrounded him 
with haughty and menacing aspects, 
and one of insolent demeanour and 
herculean frame sneered at his light 
and youthful form, and scoffed at his 
amorous appellation. The ire of the 
prince was roused. He defied his 
rival to. the encounter. They took 
distance, wheeled, and charged ; and 
at the first touch of the magic lance, 
the brawny scoffer was: tilted from 
his saddle, Here the prince would 
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have paused, but, alas! he had to 
deal with a demoniac horse and 
armour; once in action, nothing 
could control them. The Arabian 
steed charged into the thickest of the 
throng ; the lance overturned every- 
thing that presented; the gentle 
prince was carried pell-mell about 
the field, strewing it with high and 
low, gentle and simple, and grieving 
at his own involuntary exploits. 
The king stormed and raged at this 
outrage on his subjects and _ his 
guests. He ordered out all his 
guards—they were unhorsed as fast 
as they came up. The king threw off 
his robes, grasped buckler and lance, 
and rode forth to awe the stranger 
with the presence of majesty itself. 
Alas! majesty fared no better than 
the vulgar; the steel and lance were 
no respecters of persons ; to the dis- 
may of Ahmed, he was borne full 
tilt against the king, and in a moment 
the royal heels were in the air, and 
the crown was rolling in the dust. 

At this moment the sun reached 
the meridian; the magic spell re- 
sumed its power; the Arabian steed 
scoured across the plain, leaped the 
barrier, plunged into the Tagus, swam 
its raging current, bore the prince 
breathless and amazed to the cavern, 
and resumed his station, like a statue, 
beside the iron table. The prince 
dismounted right gladly, and replaced 
the armour, to abide the further 
decrees of fate. Then seating him- 
self in the cavern, he ruminated on 
the desperate state to which this 
demoniac steed and armour had re- 
duced him. Never should he dare 
to show his face at Toledo after 
inflicting such disgrace upon its 
chivalry, and such an outrage on its 
king. What too would the princess 
think of so rude and riotous an 
achievement ? Full of anxiety, he 
sent forth his winged messengers to 
gather tidings. The parrot resorted 
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to all the public places and crowded 
resorts of the city, and soon returned 
with a world of gossip. All Toledo 
was in consternation. The princess 
had been borne off senseless to the 
palace; the tournament had. ended 
in confusion ; every one was talking 
of the sudden apparition, prodigious 
exploits, and strange disappearance 
of the Moslem knight. Some pro- 
nounced him a Moorish magician ; 
others thought him a demon who had 
assumed a human shape, while others 
related traditions of enchanted war- 
riors hidden in the caves of the 
mountains, and thought it might be 
one of these, who had made a sudden 
irruption from his den. All agreed 
that no mere ordinary mortal could 
have wrought such wonders, or un- 
horsedsuchaccomplishedand stalwart 
Christian warriors. 

The owl flew forth at night and 
hovered about the dusky city, perch- 
ing on roofs and chimneys. He then 
wheeled his flight up to the royal 
palace, which stood on a _ rocky 
summit of Toledo, and went prowling 
about its terraces and battlements, 
eavesdropping at every cranny, and 
glaring in with his big goggling eyes 
at every window where there was a 
light, so as to throw two or three 
maids of honour into fits. It was 
not until the grey dawn began to peer 
above the mountains that he returned 
from his mousing expedition, and 
related to the prince what he had 
seen. 

‘* As I was prying about one of the 
loftiest towers of the palace,” said 
he, “I beheld through a casement a 
beautiful princess. She was reclining 
on a couch with attendants and 
physicians around her, but she would 
none of their ministry and relief. 
When they. retired, I beheld her draw 
forth a letter from her bosom, and 
read and kiss it, and give way 
to loud lamentations; at which, 
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philosopher as I am, I could but be 
greatly moved.” 

The tender heart of Ahmed was 
distressed at these tidings. ‘Too 
true were thy words, O sage Eben 
Bonabben,” cried he; “care and 
sorrow and sleepless nights are the 
lot of lovers. Allah preserve the 
princess from the blighting influence 
of this thing called love!” 

Further intelligence from Toledo 
corroborated the report of the owl. 
The city was a prey to uneasiness 
and alarm. The princess was con- 
veyed to the highest tower of the 
palace, every avenue to which was 
strongly guarded. In the meantime a 
devouring melancholy had seized upon 
her, of which no one could divine the 
cause—she refused food and turned 
a deaf ear to every consolation. The 
most skilful physicians had essayed 
their art in vain; it was thought 
some magic spell had been practised 
upon her, and the king made pro- 
clamation, declaring that whoever 
should effect her cure should receive 
the richest jewel in the royai treasury. 

When the owl, who was dozing in 
a corner, heard of this proclamation, 
he rolled his large eyes and looked. 

“Allah Akbar!’ exclaimed he, 
** happy the man that shall effect that 
cure, should he but know what to 
choose from the royal treasury.” 

‘“What mean you, most reverend 
owl ? ” said Ahmed. 

“Hearken, O prince, to what I 
shall relate. We owls, you must 
know, are a learned body, and much 
given to dark and dusty research. 
During my late prowling at night 
about the domes and turrets of 
Toledo, I discovered a college of 
antiquarian owls, who hold their 
meetings in a great vaulted tower 
where the royal treasury is deposited. 
Here they were discussing the forms 
and inscriptions and designs of ancient 
gems and jewels, and of golden and 
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silver vessels, heaped up in the 
treasury, the fashion of every country 
and age; but mostly they were 
interested about certain relics and 
talismans that have remained in the 
treasury since the time of Roderick 
the Goth. Among these was a box 
of sandal-wood secured by bands of 
steel of Oriental workmanship, and 
inscribed with mystic characters 
known only to the learned few. This 
box and its inscription had occupied 
the college for several sessions, and 
had caused much long and grave 
dispute. At the time of my visit a 
very ancient owl, who had recently 
arrived from Egypt, was seated on 
the lid of the box, lecturing upon the 
inscription, and he proved from it 
that the coffer contained the silken 
carpet of the throne of Solomon the 
Wise; which doubtless had been 
brought to Toledo by the Jews who 
took refuge there after the downfall 
of Jerusalem.” 

When the owl had concluded his anti- 
quarian harangue, the prince remained 
for a time absorbed in thought. 
“TI have heard,” said he, ‘‘ from the 
sage Eben Bonabben, of the wonder- 
ful properties of that talisman, which 
disappeared at the fall of Jerusalem, 
and was supposed to be lost to man- 
kind. Doubtless it remains a sealed 
mystery to the Christians of Toledo. 
If I can get possession of that carpet, 
my fortune is secure.” 

The next day the prince laid aside 
his rich attire, and arrayed himself 
in the simple garb of an Arab of the 
desert. He dyed his complexion to 
a tawny hue, and no one could have 
recognised in him the splendid warrior 
who had caused such admiration and 
dismay at the tournament. With 


staff in hand, and scrip by his side, 
and a small pastoral reed, he repaired 
to Toledo, and presenting himself at 
the gate of the royal palace, an- 
nounced himself as a candidate for 
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the reward offered for the cure of the 
princess. The guards would have 
driven him away with blows. 
“What can a vagrant Arab like 
thyself pretend to do,” said they, 
‘in a case where the most learned of 
the land have failed?” The king, 
however, overheard the tumult, and 
ordered the Arab to be brought into 
his presence. 

“Most potent king,” said Ahmed, 
“you behold before you a Bedouin 
Arab, the greater part of whose life 
has been passed in the solitudes of the 
desert. These solitudes, it is well 
known, are the haunts of demons and 
evil spirits, who beset us poor shep- 
herds in our lonely watchings, enter 
into and possess our flocks and herds, 
and sometimes render even the 
patient camel furious ; against these, 
our counter-charm is music ; and we 
have legendary airs handed down 
from generation to generation, that 
we chant and pipe, to cast forth these 
evil spirits. I am of a gifted line, 
and possess this power in its fullest 
force. If it be any evil influence of 
the kind that holds a spell over thy 
daughter, I pledge my head to free 
her from its sway.” 

The king, who was a man of under- 
standing, and knew the wonderful 
secrets possessed by the Arabs, was 
inspired with hope by the confident 
language of the prince. He con- 
ducted him immediately to the lofty 
tower, secured by several doors, in 
the summit of which was the chamber 
of the princess. The windows opened 
upon a terrace with balustrades, 
commanding a view over Toledo and 
all the surrounding country. The 
windows were darkened, for the 
princess lay within, a prey.to a 
devouring grief that refused all allevi- 
ation. 

The prince seated himself on the 
terrace, and performéd several wild 
Arabian airs on his pastoral pipe, 
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which he had learnt from his attend- 
ants in the Generalife at Granada. 
The princess continued insensible, 
and the doctors who were present 
shook their heads, and smiled with 
incredulity and contempt: at length 
the prince laid aside the reed, and, 
to a simple melody, chanted the 
amatory verses of the letter which 
had declared his passion. 

The princess recognised the strain 
a fluttering joy stole to her heart ; 
she raised her head and listened ; 
tears rushed to her eyes and streamed 
down her cheeks; her bosom rose 
and fell with a tumult of emotions. 
She would have asked for the minstrel 
to be brought into her presence, but 
maiden coyness held her silent. The 
king read her wishes, and at his com- 
mand Ahmed was conducted into the 
chamber. The lovers were discreet : 
they but exchanged glances, yet those 
glances spoke volumes. Never was 
triumph of music more complete. 
The rose had returned to the soft 
cheek of the princess, the freshness to 
her lip, and the dewy light to her 
anguishing eyes. 

All the physicians present stared 
at each other with astonishment. 
The king regarded the Arab minstrel 
with admiration mixed with awe. 
“Wonderful youth !”’ exclaimed he, 
“thou ‘shalt henceforth be the first 
physician of my court, and no other 
prescription will I take but thy 
melody. For the present receive thy 
reward, the most precious jewel in 
my treasury.” 

**O king,” replied Ahmed, “I care 
not for silver or gold or precious 
stones. One relic hast thou in thy 
treasury, handed down from _ the 





Moslems who once owned Toledo—a 
box of sandal-wood containing a 
silken carpet : give me that box, and 
I am content.” 

All present were surprised at the 
moderation 


of the Arab, and still 
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more when the béx of sandal-wood 
was brought and the carpet drawn 
forth. It was of fine green silk, 
covered with Hebrew and Chaldaic 
characters. The court physicians 
looked at each other, shrugged their 
shoulders, and smiled at the sim- 
plicity of this new practitioner, who 
could be content with so paltry a fee. 

“This carpet,” said the prince, 
“‘ once covered the throne of Solomon 
the Wise ; it is worthy of being placed 
beneath the feet of beauty.” 

So saying, he spread it on the 
terrace beneath an ottoman that had 
been brought forth for the princess ; 
then seating himself at her feet— 

** Who,” said he, “ shall counteract 
what is written in the book of fate ? 
Behold the prediction of the astro- 
logers verified. Know, O king, that 
your daughter and I have long loved 
each other in secret. Behold in me 
the Pilgrim of Love!” 

These words were scarcely from his 
lips when the carpet rose in the air, 
bearing off the prince and princess. 
The king and the physicians gazed 
after it with open mouths and strain- 
ing eyes until it became a little speck 
on the white bosom of a cloud, and 
then disappeared in the blue vault 
of heaven. 


The king in a rage summoned his ~ 


treasurer. ‘‘ How is this,” said he, 
“that thou hast suffered an infidel 
to get possession of such a talisman ? ” 

** Alas, sir, we knew not its nature, 
nor could we decipher the inscription 
of the box. Ifit be indeed the carpet 
of the throne of the wise Solomon, it 
is possessed of magic power, and can 
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transport its owner from -place to 
place through the air.” 

The king assembled a mighty army, 
and set off for Granada in pursuit-of 
the fugitives. His march was long 
and toilsome. Encamping in the 
Vega, he sent a herald to demand 
restitution of his daughter. The king 
himself came forth with all his court 
to meet him. In the king he beheld 
the real minstrel, for Ahmed had 
succeeded to the throne on the death 
of his father, and the beautiful 
Aldegonda was his sultana. 

The Christian king was easily paci- 
fied when he found that his daughter 
was suffered to continue in her faith ; 
not that he was particularly pious, 
but religion is always a point of pride 
and etiquette with princes. Instead 
of bloody battles, there was a suc- 
cession of feasts and rejoicings, after 
which the king returned well pleased 
to Toledo, and the youthful couple 
continued to reign as happily as 
wisely, in the Alhambra. 

It is proper to add, that the owl 
and the parrot had severally followed 
the prince by easy stages to Granada ; 
the former travelling by night, and 
stopping at the various hereditary 
possessions of his family ; the latter 
figuring in gay circles of every town 
and city on his route. 

Ahmed gratefully requited the 
services which they had rendered on 
his pilgrimage. He appointed the 
owl his prime minister, the parrot his 
master of ceremonies. It is needless 
to say that never was a realm{more 
sagely administered, nor a court con- 
ducted with more exact punctilio. 
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THE ROOM OF TEN THOUSAND GHOSTS, AND THE HOTEL 
DE L’IMAGE 


By ROBERT BARR 


N that delightful book, “ The 
| Pleasant Lanc of France,” by 
Rowland UL. Prothero, the 
author, in his first chapter, 
gives a foretaste of the pleasure that 
may be found in visiting unfrequented 
towns somewhat 


good or bad turn deserves another. 
It has, in fact, an abundance of 
corners or crevices, in which may 
grow the flowers and the weeds of the 
past.. {The very name of the hotel 
at -vhich the traveller alights will 

foster the illu- 





off the beaten 
track of travel. 
He says : 
“The town 
must have seen 
better days, but 


though decayed, 


it should not 
be entirely dead. 
It should rather 
be the centre of 
local life, the 
seat of amarket, 
the chef lieu of 
the arrondisse- 
ment. It has 
not yet adapted 
itself to the 
fashion of the 
day. It has no 
broad,’ boule- 
varded,‘> Paris- 
ianised ¥ streets, 
wide, straight 
and long as a 
day without 
bread, in which 
the traveller is frozen by the win- 
ter wind, or grilled by the summer 
sun. It has bits of old ramparts, 
shaded with plane trees, and laby- 
rinths {of lanes engineered on the 
medieval principle, dear alike to 
statesman and architect, that one 





MOAT AND CASTLE AT FLERS, 


sion that he has 
put not only 
miles, but cen- 
turies, between 
himself and _ his 
ordinary sur- 
roundings. Its 
sign “Cela Haute 
Mére Dieu” or 
“De TlImage,” 
carries him back 
to the days when 
men relied for 
safety in their 
journeys rather 
on the hand ofan 
unseen Protector 
than on the 
latest sanitary 
patent of Jen- 
nings.” 
Everyone: ac- 
quainted with 
Normandy, Tou- 
raine, and other 
picturesque 
provinces} will 
recognise the, accuracy of this 
description of a French town; 
decayed, but not dead. The town 
of Flers, in southern Normandy, 
would be very much offended if I 
applied to it this description by 
Mr. Prothero, because Flers thinks 
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ENTRANCE TO CHATEAU AT FLERS, 


itself exceedingly alive, on account 
of its numerous manufactories. 

On the other hand, Domfront, 
twenty-three kilometres to the south, 
would be flattered, because it has been 
dead these many years, although it 
pretends still to exist. If we could 
take the energetic Flers, and the 
defunct Domfront, and mix the two 
together, we would produce the kind 
of town Mr. Prothero describes. 
Many authors who write about foreign 
countries, have a word of disapproval 
for the eager tourist who hurries past 
picturesque spots in the flying luxury 
of the train-de-luxe, but if one gets 
off the main lines that radiate in 
every direction from Paris, the rural 
railway system of France is so 
arranged ‘that he must see many, 
many places unknown to the world, 
simply because his train will not 
connect with anything else on wheels, 
and he finds himself landed at some 
junction which he cannot leave unless 
he walks, or waits hours for a train 
out. Thus it comes about that I am 
personally acquainted with more 


junctions than I have’ really any use 
for. I am a sort of collector _ of 
junctions. Off and on it has been 
my fate to be hung up at junctions 
which nobody else ever heard of, 
some of them most commonplace. 
It all depends on how a traveller 
takes his junction. He should take 
it good-naturedly, and with an in- 
quiring and open mind. A former 
American Ambassador to England, in 
the days of his youth wrote a poem 
with the following refrain : 

I hope in hell 

Their souls shall dwell 

Who first invented Essex Junction. 

This profane aspiration may per- 
haps be forgiven him when it is ex- 
plained that he had to wait at this 
junction twice every day of his life 
at the time this poem was penned. 

I had never heard of Flers, until 
one day in a café facing a street of 
picturesque Granville, I found that 
Flers stood between me and Dom- 
front, which I wished to reach that 
evening. By taking the four o’clock 
express, I would reach Flers at 5.48, 
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just in nice, comfortable time to miss 
J ’ 


the 5.27 for Domfront; As the next 
train for Domfront was a few minutes 
before eight, I had therefore more 
than two hours in which to inspect 
my junction. 

I thus found myself with two 
hours of a lovely summer evening 
on my hands, during which interval 
I might do one of two things. First, 
sit in the café and take to drink, or, 
second, walk through the town and 
investigate its beauty, or its lack of 
beauty, as the case might be. I chose 
the latter alternative. My first move 
was to interview one of the junction 
officials. 

“Is there,” I asked, “ anything 
worth seeing in Flers ? ” 

“Of a certainty, Monsieur,” he 
replied with urbanity. ‘‘ We possess 
here some of the finest cotton and 
thread factories in all France, but 
alas, Monsieur, I fear they are closed 
for the day. Still, perhaps you are 
waiting with us till to-morrow, or 
longer ? ” 


> 


“No, I am taking theast train to- 
night for Domfront.’’ 

‘** Ah, Monsieur, that is a pity, and 
you would be well advised to let 
Domfront go, and devote sufficient 
time to Flers to appreciate its great- 
ness. We have some streets here as 
modern and as beautiful as those in 
Paris, while at Domfront there has 
not been a new house built for a 
hundred years. Flers has fourteen 
thousand inhabitants, and many great 
factories, while Domfront has _ less 
than five thousand, and transacts no 
commerce whatever.” 

*““IT am shocked to hear all this 
about Domfront, and would revel in 
the manufactories of cotton, and even 
in those of thread if I had the time 
to spare. As it is, 1 must away at 
eight. On the train a few minutes 
ago it seemed to me that I saw to the 
left the towers of an old castle above 
the trees, and I caught a glimpse of 
alake. Is astranger allowed to visit 
the chateau ? ” 


“But certainly, Monsieur. That 
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is the Hotel de Ville, and jis always 
open to the public.” 

“It was no Hotel de Ville I saw, 
but tourelles of undoubted antiquity. 
3esides, it was in the country, with 
the town at least a mile away.”’. 

“It is nevertheless the Hotel de 
Ville, Monsieur, although as you 
point out, deplorably old-fashioned 
and situated at an inconvenient dis- 
tance from the centre of our town, 
where the Hotel de Ville should be, 
and, indeed, there is some talk of 
building a modern Hotel de Ville, 
that will do us credit, but there is 
always this ancient structure in the 
way. You see, it was owned by a 
nobleman, who, finding that the 
people were about to deprive him of 
it by force, took a mean advantage 
of them, and presented it to the 
town ” 


“He must have been a unique 
scoundrel, and I think in remem- 
brance of him, and of his sense of 
humour, I shall visit his venerable 


house. Do you know to what period 
it belongs ? ” 

“It was built in the fifteenth or 
sixteenth century, and there is cer- 
tainly one thing that will interest you 
there, for the castle providing many 
more rooms than the town needs, 
several have been set aside as a 
museum, where you may have the 
advantage of examining those fabrics 
which we manufacture day by day. 
Cotton and thread, Monsieur, that 
have made the name of Flers famous 
all over the world.” 

Thanking the courteous official for 
his information, and not daring to 
confess myself an ignoramus, who 
had never before that day heard of 
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apparently proclaimed the eminence 
of M. Gevelot. But alas, Fame did 
not trumpet his deeds loud enough 
for me to hear, so I am unable to 
state what the gentleman did. Any- 
how, this monument was erected for 
him in the cour dhonneur of the 
Chateau. 

The front of the Chateau is not 
nearly so striking as the back, which 
rises from a lake, with its two great 
towers holding the Chateau between 
them, towers and facades solidly 
built of rough stone, the whole soft- 
ened and duplicated by the mirror 
of the placid water. 

As dusk was coming on, the ancient 
building being almost surrounded by 
great and dense forest trees, I rang 
the bell at the concierge’s door, and 
asked if I might see through the 
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Flers, I walked a short mile to the 
west, arriving at a beautiful avenue, 
which led to a ,gateway of wrought 
iron, and at the end of a broad walk 


chateau, which I found was closed 
for the night. The concierge very 
politely and obligingly consented to 
re-open the Hotel de Ville for my 


I saw the facade of the ancient castle. sole benefit, and, disappearing for a 
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moment, returned with a bunch of 
huge keys, carrying which he jangled 
across the courtyard, up the steps, 
and flung open the great front door, 


On the way thither I passed a 
monument to M. Gevelot in white 
marble, with an artistic figure of fame 
in bronze, whose outstretched hand, 
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revealing a magnificent ancient hall 
and a noble staircase. 

I was shown with pride the princely 
room that had once been the banquet- 
ing hall, the lofty walls of which had 
echoed the tread of knights in armour, 
who spent their nights in liquor, very 
likely quaffing the wine when it was 
red, and singing “For he’s a jolly 
good fellow.” At the present time 
these ancient walls, on stated days in 
the week, listen to the calm delibera- 
tions of the Parish Council, planning 
means to entice more factories to 
the place. , 

On the first floor we passed through 
room after room, and in the murk I 
felt, as I followed the concierge with 
his jingling keys, that I might have 
been a prisoner led to my lonely 
cell in the Bastille. But this man 


had the spirit of modernity in him, 
and seemed disappointed that I cared 


nothing for the newest fabrics there 
exposed to view. 
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AN IMAGE AT LA FLECHE, 
We traversed several rooms which 
contained pictures by a native of 
Flers who, in far-off Paris, had become 
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famous as a painter. Alas, I have 
never acquired the habit of taking 
notes, and I do not emember his 
name. 

Quite unexpectedly, in a* corner 
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room, as I remember, looking over 
the gloomy moat, we came upon an 
instrument that caused me mentally 
to designate this chamber as the 
Room of Ten Thousand Ghosts. In- 
deed a hundred thousand, or two 
hundred thousand, would be under 
the mark. I had never seen this 
instrument before, but I recognised 
it at once, although, to make sure, I 
asked my guide what it was. 

“That, Monsieur,” he said, and I 
thought there was a note of sadness 
in his voice, “‘ is the original mitrail- 
leuse. As you see, Monsieur, there are 
37 barrels within this iron cylinder. 
They can be loaded in 5 seconds, the 
cartridges being placed in this metal 
frame, and ten discharges may be 
fired every minute, either simul- 
taneously or consecutively.” He pat- 


ted the sinister gun as he spoke. 


“That, then,” said I, “‘ was the 
inadequate instrument which lured 
France into her war with Germany. 
It would have been good for France 
if my friend Sir Hiram Maxim had 
supplied the Government with his 
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PARK BESIDE THE LOIR, TOURAINE. 


rattling gun, which more than once 
has saved a British Army.” 


> 


‘* Monsieur,” replied my guide, “ I 
think you do an injustice to the 
mitrailleuse. It is true that the 
range was not more than 1,000 metres, 


but, alas, it was given to the army 
without sufficient instruction regard- 
ing its use. The men did not know 
what to do with it, and when they 
did fire, it wa broadside after broad- 
side, which had no more effect than 
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asingle cannon ball. Ofcourse, these 
37 bullets killed the man they struck, 
but if the gun had been properly 
handled they would have killed 
thirty or more.” 

The eerie cry of the waterfowl 
in the sombre -moat, the in- 
creased darkness of the room, 
the mitrailleuse itself becoming 
but a shadow, and the conscious- 
ness of the ghosts crowding 
round us, caused me _ hastily to 
pass some money to the man, and 
beg him to conduct me once more 
to the open air. 

La Fléche is a pleasant town, 
situated on the Loir, a river which 
must not be confounded with 
the much more celebrated Loire, 
although the river without the 


“e” is, to my mind, prettier 


than the larger, sprawling stream, 


which is a turbid muddy torrent 
after rains, and in suminer a 
mere trickle wandering between 
islands of shingle. The Loir at La 
Fléche reminds one of our own placid 
Thames, but there is an ancient 
chateau on its banks connected with 
a fine bridge, which is more pictures- 
que than any building along the 
Thames, except some of the ancient, 
thatched, half-timber houses, cot- 
tages, and inns. 

While at La Fléche I stopped at 
the Hotel de I’Image, an old-fashioned 
hostelry such as Mr. Prothero de- 
scribes. A poet has written for me 
some verses about this hotel that 
have never before been printed, and 
on the principle of keeping the best 
till the last, I end the Idlers’ Club 
with them. 
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THE HOTEL DE L’IMAGE. 
By ROWLAND CHEYNE 


In the little French town of La 
Fléche the principal inn is called the 
Hétel de PImage. ‘“‘ Was there,” I 
asked a passer-by, “ever an image, 
and, if so, of whom?” “ Yes, sir,”’ 
was the answer, “‘ there was once an 
image, but I do not know whose it 
was. It is years since anyone saw 
it.” I mused on the answer, as I 
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for the image of the world he tried to 
leave behind. Against those same 
barriers beat the passionate heart of 
Prevost as the image of his love 
fioated between him and his prayers. 
Both fled from the Jesuit College. 
And yet, I wondered, in their after 
years, did they ever forget that 
other image which had first at- 
tracted them to the spot? Have 


not all of us, even the most prosaic, 
an image, now faint, now vivid, of 
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sat in the high-walled garden of the 
military school of La Fléche, once a 
Jesuit College. It was holiday time. 
The straight sandy walks, diapered 
by the shadow of the leaves of the 
chestnut trees, were deserted. No 
sound broke the stillness except the 
bursting of the ripe chestnut pods 
and the soft thud of the fruit as it fell 
to the ground. Behind those very 
walls the gay spirit of Gresset fretted 


another life than that which we are 
leading ? 


A quiet Inn, just half way down a quiet village 
street,— 

A place for peasants after toil in friendly sport 
to meet, 

And tell what luck has fall’n to one, and who 
it is that grieves, 

And rest their limbs, while twilight falls on 
long French summer eves. 


But what to me, chance traveller there, what 
magic did it own? 
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What spell to stay my wandering feet beside 
its threshold stone ? 

It had no glamour of romance, no grand 
historic fame ; 

** Hotel de Il’Image”’ 
it for its name. 


it was called :—I loved 


The image crumbled long ago: no trace upon 
the wall 

Of martyred saint or holy maid its outtines 
could recall. 

The image was the shade of shades, a mystery 
and a name, 

Yet woke an echo in my heart—yet touched 
me all the same. 


For have we not within our hearts, laid deeply 
down to rest, 

An image of a life once dreamt when life was 
at its best ? 

Our plodding days of work and care dark 
shadows o’er it_ throw, 

So let it rest! We lived it not — ’twas all 
so long ago! 
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We have no time—we sneering say — old 
outlines to retrace, 

Nor seek, while pushing, struggling on, for 
some departed grace ; 

We wend our way complacently through storm 
and fine, the while 

We harden, ’neath the rough and smooth, 
with philosophic smile. 


And yet, at times, before our souls that image 
passeth by, 

That vision bright so nearly clasped, when 
youth and love were nigh ; 

Unpledged the love, unwon the fight, untrod 
the proud career, 

But what that earth has gi’en us since was 
half so sweet, so dear ? 


’Tis weak, we know, at sunset hour, or when 
the fire burns low, 

To lay aside our work-day task for dream- 
land’s joy or woe ; 

Yet each has hours when o’er his soul the 
yearning wild has crossed 

To give his life and all its gains for one dear 
image lost. 
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TO SHIELD MYSELF AGAINST SILLY COMPLIMENTS ?” 


“WHAT CAN I DO 





